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Editorials 


MINISTERIAL  Confusion  has  arisen  in  many  minds  about 
EDUCATION  what  constitutes  a  complete  education  for 
the  gospel  ministry.  Because  of  this  there 
is  need  of  a  discussion  concerning  the  scope  and  nature  of 
both  the  theological  seminary  and  the  work  of  the  more 
modern  Bible  institute.  The  issue  can  hardly  be  set  forth 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Bible  institute.  It  is  better  stated 
by  the  theological  seminary  and  perhaps  by  one  who  has 
lived  through  the  history  of  the  Bible  institute  movement 
and  who  has  conceived,  founded,  and  developed  a  theological 
seminary  which  incorporates  a  complete  training  in  the 
whole  Bible. 

For  many  years  before  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary 
was  actually  begun,  educated  ministers  told  the  writer  in 
his  travels  that  the  fundamentalists  had  their  Bible  insti¬ 
tutes  while  they  had  their  theological  seminaries.  It  was 
then  that  the  writer  made  up  his  mind  that  the  time  would  i 

come  when  it  would  have  to  be  recognized  that  the  most  ex-  i 

tensive  and  most  thorough  training  for  the  ministry  would 
be  in  a  seminary  that  was  fundamental  in  its  theology.  That  ! 

time  has  come.  ' 

I 

One  great  difficulty  in  all  this  confusion  of  ideas  is  the  i 

fact  that  the  average  layman  is  able  to  comprehend  the  work  I 

which  is  undertaken  in  the  Bible  institute,  but  he  does  not  * 

understand  the  work  which  is  done  in  the  theological  semi¬ 
nary,  nor  can  he  evaluate  it.  Nevertheless,  the  Bible  institutes 
have  always  depended  upon  the  seminaries  to  provide  men 
able  to  serve  on  their  faculties. 

The  Bible  institute  program  was  born  in  the  mind  of  D. 

L.  Moody.  It  so  happens  that  the  writer  has  lived  through 
those  early  days  and  was  able  to  keep  informed  regarding 
all  that  was  undertaken.  The  early  records  of  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  will  reveal  that  the  plan  and  purpose  in  Mr. 
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Moody’s  mind  was  to  provide  a  training  for  laymen  and 
laywomen  which  would  enable  them  to  return  to  their 
churches  and  render  real  assistance  in  the  work  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Moody’s  method  in  evangelistic  meetings  was 
that  of  an  after-meeting  in  which  Christians  could  deal  per¬ 
sonally  with  those  who  might  be  interested  in  their  own 
salvation.  The  fact  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find 
workers  in  the  after-meeting  who  could  do  this  personal 
work,  no  doubt,  influenced  Mr.  Moody  to  a  large  extent. 

All  phases  of  Mr.  Moody’s  work  have  been  copied  gen¬ 
erally.  When  he  provided  a  song  leader  in  his  meetings,  the 
suggestion  was  taken  up  by  evangelists  generally.  Thus,  also, 
the  Bible  institute  idea  has  been  imitated. 

Respecting  Bible  institutes,  it  has  been  the  writer’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  draw  up  the  curriculum  of  one  of  the  most 
valued  and  effective  institutes  in  America  and  to  design  the 
work  of  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary.  Where  then  does 
the  difficulty  and  confusion  between  them  arise?  It  is  due 
to  the  general  impression  that,  as  the  minister  should  know 
the  Bible,  the  Bible  institute  is  giving  the  training  he  needs. 
But  the  minister  needs  far  more  than  is  offered  in  the  best 
of  Bible  institutes.  Recognizing  this  to  be  true,  some  insti¬ 
tutes  are  offering  limited  training  in  the  original  languages. 

Referring  again  to  the  writer’s  own  experience,  it  was 
the  common  thing  for  pastois  to  confess  that  while  they  had 
some  Greek  and  Hebrew  study  in  their  seminary  courses  they 
had  made  no  use  of  it  and  had  forgotten  all  that  they  had 
learned.  This  led  to  investigation  concerning  how  much 
foundational  training  in  the  original  languages  was  required 
to  insure  the  continued  work  and  study  in  these  fields.  It 
was  found  that  no  less  than  four  full  years  of  classroom 
study  in  Greek  and  three  or  three  and  a  half  years  of  study 
in  Hebrew  was  required  if  the  student  is  to  be  expected  to 
pursue  these  studies  after  graduation.  On  this  account  the 
curriculum  of  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  was  extended 
to  its  present  demands. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Seminary  requires  the 
background  of  a  college  education  whereas  the  Bible  insti- 
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tutes  may  ask  no  more  than  a  high  school  education,  and  this 
enters  largely  into  the  work  that  these  schools  can  expect  to 
do.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  average  student  in  the  Bible 
institute  will  not  reach  great  proficiency  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guages  from  the  restricted  courses  that  are  given  to  him. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Bible  institute  movement — ^which 
has  extended  to  almost  every  city  in  the  United  States  and 
to  foreign  countries — is  God’s  way  of  overcoming  the  failure 
of  the  pulpit  in  presenting  the  Word  of  God.  There  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  very  important  field  in  Christian  education  assigned 
to  the  Bible  institute.  The  writer  still  believes  Mr.  Moody’s 
vision  of  a  training  of  laymen  and  laywomen  for  effective 
work  at  home  and  on  mission  fields  is  the  mind  of  God  in 
this  matter.  Further,  he  personally  believes  that  Mr.  Moody 
never  dreamed  of  attempting  to  prepare  men  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  The  impression  that  the  Bible  institute  prepares  men 
for  the  ministry  is  a  development  of  later  years. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 


FORM  vs.  Sme  of  the  last  words  to  be  set  down  by  Paul 
POWER  concerned  the  future.  “In  the  last  days,”  he  fore¬ 
told,  “perilous  times  shall  come.  For  men  shall 
be  .  .  .  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power 
thereof”  (2  Tim.  3:1  ff.).  We  of  today  may  or  may  not  have 
entered  what  the  apostle  describes  as  last,  perilous  times. 
Still  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Paul  has  an 
insight  into  church  life  which  is  true  of  the  present  hour. 
Christians  number  millions  in  their  ranks.  Their  influence, 
however,  is  not  commensurate  with  their  number.  Conse- 
(juently  we  are  faced  with  a  contrast  between  form  and 
power  in  the  realm  of  godliness — shell  and  substance. 

For  all  the  praiseworthy  advance  in  the  church  let  us 
be  thankful.  The  Lord  be  praised  for  what  is  of  Him  and 
through  His  people.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  useful  to 
distinguish  several  factors  which  differ,  in  connection  with 
Christian  living. 

First,  the  Bible  differentiates  between  the  moral  and 
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spiritual.  Any  worldling  may  be  characterized  by  morality, 
high  ideals,  altruistic  motives.  The  Christian  alone  can  forge 
ahead  of  the  ethical  to  a  much  higher  plane,  that  of  true 
spirituality,  where  man  confronts  God  through  the  Media¬ 
tor,  Jesus  Christ,  and  walks  in  fellowship  with  Someone 
infinite.  Paul  could  say,  before  his  salvation,  that  “touching 
the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law”  he  was  blameless. 
“But  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for 
Christ”  (Phil.  3:6-7). 

In  like  manner  the  Bible  distinguishes  between  mere 
faithfulness  and  zeal,  between  a  life  which  is  busy  for  God 
and  one  which  is  over-busy,  between  a  mind  which  has  a 
local  outlook  and  one  which  has  a  world-wide  view  of  the 
need,  between  limited  and  unlimited  appetite  for  the  Word 
of  God,  between  a  rather  professional  attitude  of  ministry 
and  a  burden  for  souls,  between  the  man  of  platitudes  and 
the  man  of  genuine  piety. 

“I  know  thy  works,”  Christ  said  of  Ephesus,  “and  thy 
labour,  and  thy  patience,  and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them 
which  are  evil:  and  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are 
apostles,  and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left 
thy  first  love.  .  .  .  Repent”  (Rev.  2:2  ff.). 

John  Henry  Bennetch 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

REPRINT  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  never  has  seemed  quite  honest, 
judged  from  where  the  Columntator  sits.'  In  the  first  place, 
it  doesn’t  appear  to  be  rightly  named.  If  it  were  named 
according  to  the  way  it  behaves  it  would  be  called  the  So¬ 
cialist  Infiltration  of  Some  of  the  Churches  in  America. 

Even  that  is  not  quite  fair,  for  the  infiltrators  are  not 
even  good,  honest,  open-and-above-board  Socialists.  Some  of 
them  are  Communists,  apparently.  More  than  a  few  are 
fellow-travelers. 

'The  following  editorial  of  late  date  is  reprinted  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  with  permission.  Its  author  writes  a  column  every  day  under  the 
general  caption  ‘‘Thinking  Out  Loud.” 
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Now,  mind  you,  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  get  together  and 
tell  everybody  that  you  aim  to  inject  socialism  into  Chris¬ 
tianity  if  you  can.  That  is  honest.  When  you  come  to  a 
church  with  that  announcement,  the  church  knows  what  it 
is  getting  into.  But  the  Federal  Council  habitually  sails  under 
false  colors.  What  particularly  gets  the  Columntator  down  is 
that  the  Federal  Council  actually  claims  to  represent  the 
Columntator,  too.  It  says  it  comprises  the  Columntator.  It 
actually  says  that. 

Here  is  what  the  Federal  Council  says  about  itself:  “The 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  was  organized  in  1908  by 
Protestant  churches  to  further  Christian  unity  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  Christian  influence  in  all  human  relations.  The  council 
now  comprises  twenty-three  Protestant  churches  and  four 
Eastern  Orthodox  bodies.  The  twenty-seven  churches  have 
a  total  membership  of  approximately  29,000,000  and  more 
than  142,000  local  congregations.” 

The  Columntator  sits  in  one  of  those  local  congregations. 
He  has  been  around  one  of  those  denominations  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  He  has  never  been  asked  to  join  the  Federal 
Council.  He  never  saw  anybody  ask  the  congregation  to 
back  up  the  Federal  Council.  The  whole  thing  has  been  im¬ 
posed  from  above. 

There  is  no  referendum  coming  from  the  Federal  Council 
to  be  voted  on  by  the  29,000,000  people  whom  it  claims  as 
constituents.  Nobody  in  the  Federal  Council  has  the  remotest 
idea  what  those  29,000,000  people  think  or  prefer  or  would 
agree  to  support.  Yet  the  Council  which  says  it  is  for  Chris¬ 
tian  unity  drags  in  all  sorts  of  political  and  economic 
schemes  on  which  there  is  the  most  violent  disunity  among 
good  people — and  presents  them  as  “Christian  influence  in  all 
human  relations.” 

The  Columntator,  for  example,  is  for  low  tariff  and  for 
canalizing  the  Trinity.  But  it  would  be  a  low-down,  tricky 
business  for  the  Columntator  to  get  with  150  other  low-tariff 
and  canal  partisans  and  come  out  with  a  ringing  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  in  the  name  of  29,000,000  people  w'ho 
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don’t  even  know  who  the  Columntator  is  or  what  the  Trinity 
River  is. 

You  could  put  up  a  pretty  good  argument  for  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  free  trade  is  Christian.  It  sounds  like  treating 
the  foreign  seller  as  your  brother  and  giving  him  his  rights. 
Even  the  Trinity  has  a  theological  sound. 

But  it  is  just  plain  crooked  to  pretend  that  you  speak  for 
millions  upon  millions  in  a  matter  of  conscience,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  nobody  but  yourself  and  a  bunch 
of  buddies  whom  you  have  moved  close  up  to  a  mimeograph 
machine  in  charge  of  a  press  agent. 

The  Federal  Council,  of  course,  is  using  the  tricks  of 
the  Communist  party  in  the  United  States  in  thus  pretending 
to  be  a  great,  democratic  voice  of  the  multiplied  millions. 
But  the  Council  didn’t  steal  the  idea  from  the  Communists. 
The  Communists,  you  know,  didn’t  get  really  started  in 
Russia  until  in  1917.  The  Council  has  been  going  since  1908. 

The  Federal  Council  denounces  the  profit  motive.  The 
church  to  which  the  Columntator  belongs  operates  a  great 
bookstore  system — at  a  profit.  The  Council  holds  that  “we  as 
Christians  feel  a  deep  obligation  to  God  to  aid  low-income 
groups.”  The  church  to  which  the  Columntator  belongs  pays 
some  of  its  preachers  pitifully  little  and  turns  old  preachers 
out  to  exist  in  downright  poverty  in  some  cases. 

The  Council  wants  to  plan  and  allocate  resources.  It 
seems  to  mean  that  the  Columntator’s  church  ought  to  vote 
for  laws  to  make  the  harlot  and  the  tinhorn  gambler  pay 
taxes  to  support  the  poor  in  the  church’s  own  congregation. 

The  Council  thinks  TVA  is  wonderful  and  Christian, 
although  TVA  lies  in  its  bookkeeping  in  a  fashion  which 
would  put  private  management  in  the  penitentiary. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  Columntator  is  not  comprised, 
not  represented  and  not  spoken  for  by  the  Council.  It  is 
crack-potty.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christ. 

Lynn  Landrum 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 


THE  SAVING  WORK  OF  THE  TRIUNE  GOD 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Th.D.  (hon.) 

A.  DELIVERANCE  FROM  THE  REIGNING  POWER  OF  SIN 
AND  HUMAN  LIMITATIONS 

I.  Deliverance  from  the  Power  of  Sin 

Continuing  the  contemplation  of  the  seven  aspects  of 
salvation,  this  the  fifth  has  to  do  with  God’s  provisions  for 
the  believer’s  triumph  in  his  daily  conflict  with  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Some  anticipation  of  this  general 
theme  has  been  incorporated  into  earlier  discussions  and  the 
theme  must  reappear  for  a  more  exhaustive  treatment  both 
in  ecclesiology  and  in  pneumatology.  Though  practically  un¬ 
known  to  works  dealing  with  Systematic  Theology,  that  part 
of  salvation  which  secures  deliverance  from  the  threefold 
source  of  evil  and  that  part  of  salvation  which  secures 
ability  to  rise  to  a  God-honoring  state  of  mind  and  heart  and 
to  the  realization  of  every  divinely  appointed  good  work — 
assigned  to  the  first  half  of  this  article — are  requisite  to  any 
complete  comprehension  of  all  that  God  accomplishes  in  His 
sovereign  purpose  to  “bring  many  sons  unto  glory.” 

The  problem  of  the  daily  life  of  the  believer  is  vital  from 
various  points  of  consideration,  and  none  more  important 
than  that  which  relates  it  to  the  security  of  the  believer.  The 
shallow  appraisal  which  the  Arminian  system  places  on  that 
which  constitutes  salvation  leads  its  advocates  to  estimate 
a  saved  person,  though  forgiven  the  sins  committed  before 
he  was  saved,  to  be  himself  in  no  way  changed  into  a  new 
creation,  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  subject  to  new  ideals 
by  which  he  may  live  to  the  glory  of  God.  Were  these  great 
provisions  recognized  and  incorporated  into  that  system,  its 
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promoters  could  evince  a  more  comprehensive  understanding 
of  all  that  enters  into  the  relation  which  the  believer’s 
daily  life  and  conduct  sustain  to  his  perfect  salvation  and 
eternal  security  in  Christ.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  God 
foreknows  every  situation  that  will  arise  in  any  believer’s 
life.  No  sin  is  a  surprise  to  God,  and  yet  He  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  save  those  He  knows  will  not  be  perfect  in  their  walk 
before  Him.  Foreseeing  what  will  beset  the  Christian,  He 
provides  not  only  that  he  shall  not  be  condemned  because  of 
sin,  but  that  he  may  claim  supernatural  power  through  the 
indwelling  Spirit  to  defeat  every  foe.  This  provision  of 
power  means  much  as  an  undergirding  to  the  doctrine  of 
security,  and  as  assurance  that  God  does  not  condone  sin, 
nor  yet  does  He  fail  in  any  plan  or  purpose.  The  greatest 
importance  must  be  assigned  to  the  fact  that  God  undertakes 
for  the  Christian  in  the  sphere  of  his  state,  or  daily  life,  as 
He  undertakes  for  the  Christian  in  the  sphere  of  his  stand¬ 
ing,  or  perfect  acceptance,  forever  in  Christ. 

Having  secured  for  the  believer  a  perfect  union  with 
Christ,  a  perfect  standing,  and  a  perfect  acceptance  in  Christ, 
and  on  a  ground  of  such  infinite  equity  that  God  remains 
just  when  He  justifies  the  ungodly,  there  remains  only  the 
problem  of  communion,  fellowship,  and  a  walk  which  is  well¬ 
pleasing  to  God.  As  a  son  may  be  in  fellowship  or  out  of 
fellowship  with  his  earthly  father  without  affecting  the  im¬ 
mutable  fact  of  sonship,  in  like  manner  the  child  of  God 
may  be  in  fellowship  and  communion  or  out  of  fellowship 
and  communion  with  his  heavenly  Father  without  disturbing 
the  immutable  fact  of  a  sonship  relation  to  God.  Sonship  does 
not  stand  alone  in  the  field  of  immutable  realities  which  are 
brought  into  existence  by  the  power  of  God  and  based  on 
the  merit  of  Christ.  All  these,  based  on  the  merit  of  Christ, 
are  independent  of  the  issues  which  enter  into  a  believer’s 
daily  life,  as  important  as  that  life  may  be  in  its  own  sphere. 

As  before  stated,  any  normal  person  might  devise  a  plan 
by  which  sinlessly  perfect  individuals  might  go  to  heaven, 
and,  in  such  a  plan,  there  would  be  no  need  for  Christ  to  die. 
It  is  a  far  different  thing  to  get  fallen  men  with  all  their 
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sinfulness  into  heaven.  Only  God  can  devise  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  He  has  done,  and  in  that  arrangement  which 
God  has  devised  He  has  provided  a  perfect  sacrifice  for  sin 
and  a  perfect  standing  for  the  one  who  believes.  Having 
accomplished  all  this  to  a  degree  that  answers  the  demands 
of  His  own  holiness,  it  becomes  no  vain  assumption  on  His 
part  when  He  declares  the  Christian  to  be  saved  and  safe 
in  Christ  forever.  The  Calvinist  recognizes  this  truth,  be¬ 
lieves  it,  and  proclaims  it  with  all  due  consideration  of  the 
wholly  different  and  independent  plan  of  God  by  which  the 
believer  may  be  enabled  to  walk  worthy  of  his  perfect 
standing  in  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  Arminians  have 
always  evinced  a  reprehensible  blindness — not  unlike  that  of 
unregenerate  men — concerning  these  vital  distinctions.  Ar- 
miniasm’s  misleading  error  in  the  field  of  soteriology  is  that 
it  persists  in  attempting  to  build  the  believer’s  standing  upon 
his  feeble  and  faltering  daily  life,  rather  than  on  the  suffi¬ 
cient  and  immutable  merit  of  Christ.  The  Arminian  soteri¬ 
ology  becomes  little  more  than  a  system  of  human  conduct; 
for,  though  the  idea  of  regeneration  is  incorporated,  it  is,  in 
the  Arminian  idea  of  it,  of  no  abiding  value,  being  supported 
only  by  a  supposed  human  virtue. 

In  attempting  to  present  at  this  point  the  issues  of  the 
Christian’s  daily  life,  it  is  with  the  understanding  that  these 
issues,  however  weighty  and  consequential  they  are  deemed  to 
be,  are  divinely  dealt  with  upon  a  separate  basis  which  is 
wholly  independent  of  that  perfect  arrangement  by  which 
the  believer  is  both  saved  by  Christ  and  eternally  safe  in 
Christ. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  Christian  faces  three 
opposing  forces  which  are  sources  of  evil — the  cosmos  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil — and  that,  when  he  was  in  his  un¬ 
regenerate  state,  these  forces  were  in  no  way  arrayed  against 
him;  for  he  was  then  a  part  of  the  cosmos  world,  restricted 
in  his  being  to  the  flesh,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Satan. 
Conscience  and  social  ideals  may  have  made  their  feeble 
demands  upon  him,  but  he  knew  little,  if  anything,  of  the 
unceasing  conflict  which  besets  the  child  of  God.  In  other 
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words,  the  believer,  in  his  problem  of  daily  life,  because  of 
new  foes  and  new  standards  of  holy  living  which  rightfully 
impose  their  claim  upon  him,  is  far  less  able  to  live  the  life 
set  before  him  than  he  was  able  to  live  with  more  or  less 
virtue  in  the  sphere  of  the  unregenerate  man.  It  follows, 
then,  that  if  the  believer  must  sustain  his  salvation  by  a 
correct  manner  of  life  as  the  Arminian  contends  he,  because 
of  impossible  heavenly  demands  and  because  of  supernatural 
foes,  is  unconditionally  defeated  before  ever  he  begins.  The 
Arminian’s  preaching  of  his  ideals  has  been  tolerated  only 
because  of  an  inability,  if  not  an  unwillingness  on  his  part, 
to  face  the  stupendous  issues  involved.  It  sounds  practical, 
simple,  and  it  ministers  to  the  inherent  conceit  of  man,  to 
propose  a  salvation  which  endures  on  the  basis  of  human 
merit.  In  such  a  scheme  there  is  little  need  of  the  sustaining 
grace  of  God.  He  may  be  called  in  to  forgive  wherein  man 
has  failed  in  his  self-saving  program.  As  water  seeks  its 
level,  Arminianism,  in  its  modern  form,  has  departed  from 
its  original  claim  to  orthodox  truth  and  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  the  defenders  of  that  system  have  never 
relied  upon  supernatural  forces  in  the  realization  of  their 
soteriological  scheme. 

Since  the  Christian’s  three  foes — the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil — have  been  considered  at  length  and  are  yet  to 
reappear  on  later  pages,  only  a  brief  mention  of  these  foes 
will  be  entered  here.  However,  their  true  character  must  not 
be  suppressed  else  the  understanding  of  the  true  character 
of  divine  salvation  from  these  foes,  which  salvation  is  the 
immediate  objective  in  the  present  .study,  will  have  no  suffi¬ 
cient  background  of  reality. 

1.  The  World.  Of  the  four  Greek  roots — wuov,  oixoopevii, 
YM,  and  xoapo; — which  in  the  Authorized  Version  are  trans¬ 
lated  world,  only  the  last-named  is  set  forth  as  in  conflict  with 
the  believer.  A  study  of  the  187  uses  of  this  word  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  already  pointed  out,  discloses  the  truth  that 
the  cosmos  is  a  vast  system  and  order  over  which  Satan  is 
the  prince  (John  12:31;  14:30;  16:11),  and  into  which  all 
unregenerate  humanity  is  federated  with  its  educational  and 
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entertainment  programs,  its  governments,  its  jealousies,  its 
armaments,  and  its  warfare.  Out  of  this  ivorld  the  believer 
when  saved  is  rescued  (Col.  1:13;  John  15:19;  1  John  5:19), 
and  from  it  he  is  to  be  preserved,  though  he,  as  a  witness  to 
it,  must  remain  in  it.  Its  standardization  of  human  life  to 
its  own  ideals,  its  allurements,  its  control  of  the  necessities 
of  life,  the  protection  it  affords  in  its  governments,  its  ridi¬ 
cule  of  true  piety,  and  its  misconceptions  constitute  the 
coitmos  a  most  complex,  subtle,  and  formidable  foe  of  the 
child  of  God.  He  can  maintain  his  twofold  relation  to  the 
cosmos — a  dweller  in  it  and  a  witness  to  it— only  by  super¬ 
natural  power.  The  word  of  Christ,  “In  the  world  [cosmos] 
ye  shall  have  tribulation:  but  be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  over¬ 
come  the  world”  (cosmos — John  16:33)  is  freighted  with 
deep  meaning — too  deep,  indeed,  for  human  comprehension. 
Since  Christ  by  His  death  has  overcome  the  cosmos,  it  is 
declared  of  the  believer  that  he,  too,  has  overcome  the  cosmos. 
In  1  John  5:4-5  it  is  written,  “For  whatsoever  is  born  of 
God  overcometh  the  world:  and  this  is  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.  Who  is  he  that  overcometh 
the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God?”  Too  often  this  passage  has  been  taken  as  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  the  Christian  to  overcome  the  cosmos;  but,  plainly,  it 
is  here  declared  that,  having  believed,  the  child  of  God  has, 
by  his  new  relation  to  Christ,  overcome  the  cosmos.  In  a 
primary  sense,  the  believer  partakes  of  all  that  Christ  is  and 
of  what  He  has  done.  It  would  be  impossible  to  be  in  Christ 
and  not  be  outside  the  cosmos.  Nevertheless,  while  all  this  is 
true  with  reference  to  position,  yet  the  Christian  must  claim 
an  experimental  victory  in  his  daily  life  over  the  appeal  which 
the  cosmos  is  ever  making  to  him.  Of  surpassing  import, 
however,  is  the  truth  that,  in  the  reckoning  of  the  Spirit  on 
whom  the  believer  must  depend  for  his  daily  deliverance,  the 
cosnws  is  judicially  overcome  already.  The  truth  that  Christ 
has  overcome  the  cosmos  and  that  the  believer  partakes  of 
this  reality  from  the  moment  he  is  saved  is  the  sufficient  legal 
ground  upon  which  the  believer  may,  by  the  Spirit,  be  pre- 
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served  from  the  cosmos  though  remaining  here  as  a  witness 
to  it. 

2.  The  Flesh.  When  approaching  this  theme,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  must  be  drawn  between  owna  and  odpl.  The  former  rep¬ 
resents  the  physical  body  while  the  latter,  though  sometimes 
used  of  the  physical  body,  represents  a  living  reality  which 
includes  in  it  a  fallen  nature  with  all  its  inherent  forces  and 
relationships — a  fallen  nature  which  knows  no  eradication, 
but  continues  with  the  believer  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  world 
and  which  is  overcome  only  by  a  ceaseless  appropriation  of 
the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  It  is  written  that,  if  in 
dependence  upon  the  Spirit  the  believer  is  walking,  he  will 
not  fulfill  the  lust  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  5:16).  Nevertheless, 
there  must  be  a  legal  ground  upon  which  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
control  the  flesh  with  its  Adamic  nature.  It  is  written  that, 
to  this  end,  Christ  died  as  a  judgment  of  the  old  nature 
(Rom.  6:1-10)  and  the  flesh  (Rom.  8:3).  This  judgment  of 
the  flesh  by  Christ  did  not  put  the  flesh  to  death;  it  rather 
provided  a  legal,  righteous  ground  upon  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  serves  as  Deliverer.  Hence,  again  the  truth  that  the 
believer  may  be  saved  from  the  reigning  power  of  sin  on  the 
principle  of  faith  is  emphasized.  God  is  thus  undertaking 
for  the  believer  in  his  daily  life,  and  none  can  doubt  that 
God  has  a  definite  purpose  to  capacitate  in  the  sphere  of  his 
walk  that  one  He  has  saved  with  an  eternal  salvation.  No 
manner  of  walk,  however  perfect,  will  even  tend  to  preserve 
the  child  of  God.  He  is  secure  by  another  provision  alto¬ 
gether,  namely,  his  place  in  the  resurrected  Christ.  In  the 
matter  of  a  consistent  life,  which  glorifies  the  One  who  saves 
him,  the  believer  may  claim  all  the  supernatural  power  of 
the  indwelling  Spirit. 

3.  The  Devil.  The  Christian’s  conflict  with  Satan  and 
his  need  of  supernatural  deliverance  from  that  foe  is  widely 
published  in  the  New  Testament.  The  student  who  is  pursu¬ 
ing  these  pages  in  order  will  have  read  many  previous  pages 
on  this  specific  theme.  That  which  calls  for  restatement  in 
the  present  article  is  the  twofold  fact  that  Satan  was  judged 
by  Christ  in  His  death,  and  that  there  is  deliverance  from  Sa- 
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tan’s  power  which  is  made  possible  by  the  indwelling  Spirit. 
That  there  is  a  conflict  with  Satan  need  not  be  argued.  One 
passage  out  of  many  will  serve  to  recognize  this  truth:  “For 
our  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the 
principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the  world-rulers 
of  this  darkness,  against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness 
in  the  heavenly  places”  (Eph.  6:12,  R.V.).  The  judgment  of 
Satan  is  announced  in  various  portions  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  is  written:  “Of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this 
world  is  judged”  (John  16:11);  “Blotting  out  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to 
us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross;  and 
having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  shew 
of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it”  (Col.  2:14-15). 
Like  a  criminal  who  has  been  sentenced  to  die  and  awaits 
the  day  of  his  execution,  so  Satan  is  already  judged  and 
awaits  the  day  of  the  administration  of  his  sentence.  The 
truth  that  there  is  complete  deliverance  from  Satan’s  power 
is  taught  in  the  clearest  terms:  “Finally,  my  brethren,  be 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.  Put  on 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil”  (Eph.  6:10-11);  “Ye  are  of 
God,  little  children,  and  have  overcome  them :  because  greater 
is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world”  (1  John 
4:4).  This  order  of  truth  must  not  be  overlooked,  namely, 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  defend  the  believer 
and  deliver  him  from  Satan’s  power  on  the  ground  of  the 
fact  that  Satan  has  been  judged  by  Christ  in  His  death. 
Though  judged,  Satan  is  a  living,  mighty  power  and  is  to 
be  resisted  by  the  believer’s  steadfast  faith  (1  Pet.  5:8-9). 

CONCLUSION 

Thus  it  is  disclosed  that,  with  respect  to  every  sin  or  dis¬ 
position  which  is  contrary  to  God,  the  believer  is  directed  to 
find  deliverance  or  salvation  from  it  by  the  power  of  the 
indwelling  Spirit,  who  acts  in  perfect  freedom  because  of 
the  speciflc  judgments  wrought  by  Christ  on  the  cross  against 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Such  a  deliverance  is  a 
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form  of  salvation  and  takes  its  place  in  the  entire  saving 
work  of  God. 

The  truth  respecting  the  consequence  of  the  Christian’s 
sin  is  yet  again  declared.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  God  antici¬ 
pates  sin  in  the  believer.  This  fact  does  not  make  Him  the 
author  of  it;  it  only  reveals  that  His  own  plan  does  not  con¬ 
template  or  expect  sinless  perfection  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  He  saves  and  keeps.  The  marvel  never  lessens  in  the 
mind  of  devout  believers,  that  God’s  plan  incorporates  a  way 
whereby  imperfect  saints  are  to  be  taken  into  heaven’s  glory. 
The  divine  anticipation  of  the  Christian’s  sin  is  seen  in  the 
provision  for  it.  It  is  written  in  1  John  1:6-9  that  the  be¬ 
liever’s  sin  may  be  cured,  in  its  effect  upon  himself,  by  the 
confession  of  it  to  God.  This  is  not  another  regeneration. 
The  child  of  God  is  still  in  union,  though  not  in  communion, 
with  God  when  he  sins.  The  unsaved  are  saved  by  believing 
and  the  saved  are  forgiven  and  cleansed  by  confessing.  In 
neither  case  is  there  any  penal  judgment  laid  on  the  one  who 
has  sinned.  It  could  not  be,  since  it  has  been  laid  upon  the 
Substitute. 


II.  Salvation  from  Human  Limitations 

To  be  delivered  from  evil  to  the  end  that  God  may  be 
honored,  who  is  the  Savior  of  those  who  believe,  is  not  the 
complete  realization  of  the  divine  ideal.  Added  to  such  deliv¬ 
erance  is  the  necessity  for  the  child  of  God  to  become  em¬ 
powered  unto  every  good  work,  such  as  is  foreordained  (Eph. 
2:10),  and  such  as  becomes  those  who  are  saved  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  high  task  of  representing  God  in  this  cosmos 
world.  As  has  been  amplified  thus  far  in  the  article,  Chris¬ 
tians  are  enjoined  to  avoid  evil  and,  should  it  intrude,  must 
be  saved  from  it.  So  it  is  written:  “For  the  grace  of  God 
that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching 
us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world; 
looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of 
the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  who  gave  him¬ 
self  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
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purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works” 
(Titus  2:11-14).  Salvation  which  is  of  God’s  grace  is  “not 
of  works.”  It  could  never  be  brought  into  being  by  human 
works.  It  is  a  work  of  God ;  yet  it  is  “unto  good  works,”  and 
these  are  possible  only  as  one  is  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus  and  provided  with  supernatural  efficacy.  The  extensive 
body  of  truth  which  sets  forth  the  Spirit’s  energizing  min¬ 
istry  unto  a  God-honoring  life  and  service  will  be  traced  but 
briefly  at  this  point. 

1.  The  Spirit  Produces  Christian  Character.  The 
cosmos  world  has  its  scheme  of  “character  building.”  Too 
often  this  is  not  character  at  all,  but  only  reputation.  It  is 
always  the  product  of  human  effort  and,  naturally,  results 
in  human  glory.  Over  against  this  is  the  divine  plan  for 
Christian  character  which  consists  in  those  realities  which 
are  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Such  a 
character  is  best  described  by  nine  words  which'  represent 
the  “fruit  of  the  Spirit.”  “But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith  [faith¬ 
fulness],  meekness,  temperance”  (or,  self-control — Gal.  6:22- 
23;  cf.  R.V.).  These  nine  graces  are  not  only  declared  to  be 
the  direct  production  of  the  Spirit  in  and  through  the  be¬ 
liever,  but  they  are  held,  in  this  context,  to  be  over  against, 
or  in  contrast  to,  the  works  of  the  flesh.  These  fleshly  works 
are  enumerated  in  verses  19-21.  Every  word  in  the  list  which 
represents  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  indicates  a  divine  charac¬ 
teristic  which  is  generated  directly  by  the  indwelling  Spirit. 
This  exhibit  of  the  Spirit  is  the  normal  experience  of  the 
child  of  God,  and  will  be  his  portion  unless  impediments  are 
allowed  to  assert  themselves  in  the  believer’s  way  of  life 
before  God. 

2.  The  Spirit  Empowers  unto  Christian  Service.  This 
aspect  of  the  Spirit’s  work  in  the  Christian  introduces  at 
once  the  doctrine  of  gifts  energized  by  the  Spirit.  A  gift  in 
the  New  Testament  sense  of  the  word  is  something  which  the 
Spirit  does,  and  uses  the  believer  to  do  it.  It  is  not  at  ail  a 
human  effort  aided  by  the  Spirit.  It  is  said  to  be  a  “mani- 
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festation  of  the  Spirit”  (1  Cor.  12:7).  So,  also,  to  every 
believer  some  gift  is  appointed;  that  is,  he  is  appointed  to  a 
specific  task  and  empowered  to  accomplish  it.  If  this  divine 
provision  is  not  realized,  it  is  due,  again,  to  some  want  of 
adjustment.  It  is  also  said  that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
though,  in  every  instance,  they  are  wrought  by  the  selfsame 
Spirit.  The  important  Scripture  bearing  on  this  theme  is  as 
follows:  “Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit.  And  there  are  differences  of  administration,  but  the 
same  Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it 
is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all.  But  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal.  For 
to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another 
the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit;  to  another  faith 
by  the  same  Spirit;  to  another  the  gifts  of  healing  by  the 
same  Spirit;  to  another  the  working  of  miracles;  to  another 
prophecy;  to  another  discerning  of  spirits;  to  another  divers 
kinds  of  tongues;  to  another  the  interpretation  of  tongues: 
but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit,  divid¬ 
ing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will”  (1  Cor.  12:4-11;  cf. 
Rom.  12:3-8;  Eph.  4:11;  1  Pet.  4:10-11). 

To  these  realities  which  are  generated  in  the  believer’s 
life  by  the  Spirit — the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  and  gifts  by  the 
Spirit — may  be  added  the  revelation  that  the  Spirit  teaches 
the  Word  of  God  to  the  believer  (John  16 :12-15 ;  1  Cor.  2 :9 — 
3:1;  1  John  2:27);  He  inspires  praise  and  thanksgiving 
(Eph.  6:19-20);  He  leads  the  child  of  God  (Rom.  8:14;  Gal. 
5:18);  He  actuates  what  has  been  taken  by  faith  (Rom. 
8:16);  and  He  makes  intercession  in  and  for  the  Christian 
(Rom.  8:26-27). 

CONCLUSION 

By  this  greatly  restricted  treatment  of  the  Spirit’s  work 
in  empowering  the  child  of  God  unto  a  holy  character  and 
service,  which  becomes  the  one  who  is  perfected  in  Christ, 
it  is  again  seen  that  God  does  undertake  in  the  sphere  of 
the  believer’s  daily  life;  and,  apart  from  the  notion  that 
these  exhibitions  of  the  Spirit  will  add  anything  to  the  be¬ 
liever’s  perfect  standing  in  Christ,  it  is  observable  how  it  is 
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the  divine  intent  that  the  saved  one  shall  be  delivered  from 
weakness  and  limitations,  all  of  which  dishonor  God  and 
cause  the  Christian  to  fail  to  adorn  the  doctrine  which  he 
professes. 

B.  THE  BELIEVER  PRESENTED  FAULTLESS 

The  consummating  experience  for  the  sinner  whom  God 
saves  is  his  presentation  in  glory.  Of  this  the  Apostle  writes : 
“Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and 
to  present  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with 
exceeding  joy”  (Jude  1:24).  In  this  passage  the  word  “fall¬ 
ing”  is  better  translated  “stumbling”  (R.V.),  and  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  “exceeding  joy”  is  that  of  the  One  who 
conceives,  constructs,  and  consummates  the  whole  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  entire  enterprise  is  strictly  His  own.  Similarly,  when 
writing  to  the  Corinthian  believers  the  apostle  Paul  declared 
what  is  true  of  all  believers — ^the  Body  and  Bride  of  Christ — 
“For  I  am  jealous  over  you  with  jealousy:  for  I  have 
espoused  you  to  one  husband,  that  I  may  present  you  as  [so 
printed  in  the  A.V.]  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ”  (2  Cor.  11:2). 
Here  again  the  force  of  the  text  is  discovered  when  the  itali¬ 
cized  words  “you  as”  are  omitted;  for  the  Apostle  did  not 
desire  merely  to  present  believers  as  a  chaste  virgin,  but  his 
purpose  was  rather  to  present  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ.  In 
like  manner,  it  was  the  supreme  desire  of  Christ  in  His  sac¬ 
rificial  death,  that  He  might  claim  a  perfected  Bride.  Of 
this  it  is  revealed:  “Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as 
Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it;  that 
he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water 
by  the  word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious 
church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but 
that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish”  (Eph.  5:26-27). 

The  truth  that  the  believer  will  be  presented  faultless  be¬ 
fore  the  presence  of  God^s  glory  is  unfolded  in  the  New 
Testament  with  magnificent  detail.  The  changes  to  be  wrought 
are  incomprehensible;  but,  all  in  all,  they  indicate  that  the 
transformation,  so  extended,  is  calculated  to  obliterate  almost 
every  vestige  of  those  elements  which  together  constitute 
humanity  in  its  present  existence.  To  be  reconstructed  until 
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completely  adapted  to,  and  meet  for,  the  celestial  sphere  is 
an  exalted  distinction  which  is  guaranteed  by  infinite  com¬ 
petency  and  sustained  by  sovereign  intention.  This  is  the 
portion  of  every  believer,  not  varied  according  to  degrees  of 
human  merit;  for  it  is  the  standardized  divine  achievement 
in  behalf  of  all  who  believe. 

Some  of  the  changes  which  enter  into  this  immeasurable 
transformation,  a  portion  of  which  is  already  incorporated 
into  the  believer’s  present  estate,  are  listed  here : 

I.  HEAVENLY  CITIZENSHIP 

The  fact  that  heavenly  citizenship  begins  in  this  life  and 
at  the  moment  one  believes  does  not  alter  the  abiding  char¬ 
acter  of  it,  even  if  so  great  a  development  from  the  present 
order  to  that  which  is  to  follow  must  ensue.  Though  that 
citizenship  is  now  possessed  with  respect  to  the  right  and 
title,  it  is,  nevertheless,  unoccupied  and  therefore  unexperi¬ 
enced.  Immeasurable  advantage  and  ascendency  await  tenure 
of  that  exalted  estate. 

II.  A  NEW  FRATERNITY 

This  feature  of  coming  felicity  comprehends  a  vast  field 
of  eternal  realities.  It  begins  with  the  new  birth  into  actual 
and  legitimate  sonship  to  God,  which,  in  turn,  engenders  the 
whole  compass  of  the  family  and  household  relationship.  Not 
only  sonship  to  God  is  wrought,  but  noble  kinship  to  all  the 
saints  of  all  the  ages,  and,  apparently,  to  all  the  unfallen 
heavenly  hosts.  These  ties  are  perfectly  established  while  in 
this  world,  yet  the  larger,  joyous  experience  of  them  awaits 
the  gathering  together  of  all  who  are  Christ’s  with  Him  in 
glory. 


III.  A  STANDING  PERFECTED  FOREVER 
A  perfect  standing  in  Christ  is  not  only  begun  in  this 
life,  but  its  incalculable  value  is  to  be  demonstrated  and  ex¬ 
perienced  throughout  eternity.  Little  can  the  human  mind 
grasp  the  oncoming  restfulness  and  blessedness  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  standing  is  secured,  and  as  well  qualities 
instituted  and  divinely  approved  which  are  properly  re- 
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quired  in  the  sphere  of  infinite  holiness  and  purity.  As  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  poet  Thomas  Binney  (1826): 

Eternal  Light!  Eternal  Light! 

How  pure  the  soul  must  be 
When,  placed  within  Thy  searching  sight, 

It  shrinks  not,  but  with  calm  delight 
Gan  live,  and  look  on  Thee! 

O!  how  shall  I,  whose  native  sphere 
Is  dark,  whose  mind  is  dim. 

Before  the  Ineffable  appear. 

And  on  my  naked  spirit  bear 
That  uncreated  beam? 

There  is  a  way  for  man  to  rise 
To  that  sublime  abode: — 

An  offering  and  a  sacrifice, 

A  Holy  Spirit’s  energies. 

An  Advocate  with  God: — 

These,  these  prepare  us  for  the  sight 
Of  Holiness  above: 

The  sons  of  ignorance  and  night 
May  dwell  in  the  Eternal  Light, 

Through  the  eternal  Love! 

IV.  A  RENEWED  BODY 

But  little  can  be  anticipated  of  the  coming  zest,  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  comfort  of  a  renewed  body  which  will  be  fashioned 
like  unto  Christ’s  glorious  body  (Phil.  3:21).  A  wide  distinc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  observed  between  the  possession  of  eternal  life 
and  the  experience  of  it  which  is  yet  to  be.  The  present 
experience  of  human  life  in  a  death-doomed  body  is  little  to 
be  compared  to  the  experience  of  eternal  life  in  a  renewed 
body  which  corresponds  to  Christ’s  resurrection  body — that 
which,  to  the  point  of  infinity,  is  suited  to  the  eternal  needs 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead.  In  describing  such  a 
stupendous  change  the  Apostle  declares  (1  Cor.  15:42-67)  that 
this  body  of  corruption  will  put  on  incorruption,  this  body 
of  mortality  will  put  on  immortality,  this  body  of  “dishon¬ 
our”  will  put  on  glory,  this  body  of  weakness  will  put  on  in¬ 
conceivable  power,  this  body  which  is  “natural” — adapted  to 
the  soul — ^will  become  a  spiritual  body — adapted  to  the  spirit. 

V.  FREEDOM  FROM  THE  SIN  NATURE 
Again  all  human  powers  of  anticipation  are  wholly  inade¬ 
quate.  So  embedded  in  the  very  structure  of  the  present 
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existence  is  the  sin  nature  with  all  its  unholy  demands  and 
its  contrariness  to  the  indwelling  Spirit  (Gal.  5:17),  that 
no  imagination  can  forecast  the  hour  of  release  to  describe  it. 

VI.  LIKENESS  TO  CHRIST 

If  the  believer’s  destiny  were  not  so  clearly  asserted,  it 
could  not  be  believed  by  any  in  this  world.  The  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures,  however,  cannot  be  diminished:  “And  we 
know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  pur¬ 
pose”  (Rom.  8:28);  “And  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly” 
(1  Cor.  15:49);  “Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be:  but  we  know  that, 
when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see 
him  as  he  is”  (1  John  3:2).  Though  these  statements  seem 
to  reach  far  beyond  the  range  of  possible  things,  this  exalted 
destiny  comports  with  that  which  is  required  in  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  God.  It  will  be  remembered  that  salvation  is  wrought 
to  the  end  that  the  grace  of  God  may  be  revealed.  God’s 
grace  is  infinite  and  therefore  requires  that  the  undertakings 
which  measure  this  grace  shall  extend  into  infinite  realms. 
Likewise,  salvation  is  wrought  to  satisfy  the  infinite  love  of 
God,  and,  in  the  satisfying  of  that  love,  God  must  do  His 
utmost  for  the  objects  of  His  affection — ^for  whom  He  is 
free  to  act  at  all.  Conformity  to  the  image  of  Christ  is  the 
supreme  reality  in  the  universe,  and  divine  love  can  be  con¬ 
tent  with  nothing  less  as  the  measure  of  its  achievement.  In 
general,  the  likeness  to  Christ  includes  all  other  features  in¬ 
dicated  in  this  listing  of  heavenly  realities. 

VII.  A  SHARE  IN  CHRIST’S  GLORY 

Precisely  what  Christ  comprehended  when  He  prayed, 
“Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given  me, 
be  with  me  where  I  am;  that  they  may  behold  my  glory, 
which  thou  hast  given  me”  (John  17:24),  finite  minds  could 
not  know  in  this  world.  So,  likewise,  the  title  deed  recorded  in 
John  17 :22,  “And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
given  them,”  cannot  be  broken.  Consequently,  it  is  writ- 
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ten:  '‘But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord”  (2  Cor. 
3:18);  "For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory”  (4:17);  "It  is  sown  in  dishonour;  it  is  raised  in 
glory:  it  is  sown  in  weakness;  it  is  raised  in  power”  (1  Cor. 
15:43);  "When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then 
shall  ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory”  (Col.  3 :4) ;  "For  it 
became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all 
things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings”  (Heb. 
2:10);  "But  the  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  us  unto 
his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  after  that  ye  have  suffered 
a  while,  make  you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you” 
(1  Pet.  5:10).  Added  to  this  is  the  glory  which  is  the  result 
of  cosuffering  with  Christ — the  reward  for  the  burden  that 
the  believer  may  experience  for  lost  souls :  "For  I  reckon  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us”  (Rom. 
8:18);  "If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him”  (2  Tim. 
2:12). 

By  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  salvation  of  a  soul,  as 
purposed  by  God,  contemplates  the  fruition  of  that  purpose. 
Whom  He  predestinates.  He  glorifies,  and  "He  which  hath 
begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ”  (Phil.  1:6).  Failure  is  impossible  with  God. 
Because  of  this,  the  New  Testament  writers  are  exceedingly 
bold  in  declaring  the  certainty  of  coming  glory  for  everyone 
who  believes.  That  no  intimation  of  possible  failure  is  men¬ 
tioned  is  due  to  the  truth  that  the  end  is  as  certain  as  the 
ability  of  infinity  to  achieve  it.  Arminians  are  casting  doubts 
upon  God's  supreme  ability  to  bring  to  pass  that  which  He 
has  determined,  and  upon  the  truthfulness  and  dependable 
character  of  the  words  which  record  the  divine  purpose  and 
competency;  but  such  efforts  to  weaken  the  testimony  of 
God  respecting  Himself  cannot  avail.  Note  the  words  of 
Balaam  respecting  Israel — the  people  of  God's  earthly  elec- 
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tion:  '‘God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie;  neither  the  son 
of  man,  that  he  should  repent :  hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not 
do  it?  or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good? 
Behold,  I  have  received  commandment  to  bless:  and  he  hath 
blessed;  and  I  cannot  reverse  it.  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity 
in  Jacob,  neither  hath  he  seen  perverseneses  in  Israel:  the 
Lord  his  God  is  with  him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among 
them.  God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  he  hath  as  it  were  the 
strength  of  an  unicorn.  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment 
against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any  divination  against  Israel: 
according  to  this  time  it  shall  be  said  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel, 
What  hath  God  wrought!”  (Num.  23:19-23).  Of  Jehovah’s 
attitude  toward  this  elect  people  it  is  said:  "For  the  gifts 
and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance”  (Rom.  11:29).  If 
it  is  possible  that,  because  of  sovereign  election,  God  will 
never  change  His  purpose  toward  the  earthly  people  and  see 
no  "iniquity  in  Jacob”  nor  any  "perverseness  in  Israel,”  if 
He  will  never  repent  regarding  any  gift  or  calling  of  that 
nation,  is  it  well  deemed  an  impossibility  that  He  is  able  to 
preserve  the  Body  and  Bride  of  His  Son  for  whom  it  is 
said  that  Christ  died  in  a  most  specific  sense  (Eph.  5:25- 
27)? 


GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

In  reviewing  this  extended  thesis*  which  has  aimed  to 
present  the  seven  aspects  of  the  saving  work  of  God,  it  will 
be  seen  that  salvation  is  of  Jehovah,  whether  it  be  in  the 
sphere  of  the  finished  work,  the  enlightening  work,  the  sav¬ 
ing  work,  the  keeping  work,  or  the  presenting  work.  In  every 
respect  and  in  every  step  of  its  majestic  progress  it  is  a 
work  of  God  alone — a  work  which  is  wrought  in  spite  of  the 
sin  of  those  whom  He  saves  and  in  spite  of  any  hazard  which 
the  will  of  man  might  engender.  God  is  sovereign  over  all 
and  is  both  free  and  able  to  realize  all  that  He  has  pur¬ 
posed  to  do. 

As  before  observed,  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  is,  so  far 
as  revelation  discloses,  the  sole  exercise  of  one  of  God’s 
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most  conspicuous  attributes,  namely,  His  grace.  Not  only 
must  salvation  provide  an  adequate  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  this  attribute — measuring  its  amplitude  completely — but  it 
must  satisfy  God  to  an  infinite  degree.  As  for  the  amplitude, 
the  divine  undertaking  begins  with  that  which  is  perfectly 
lost.  On  this  subject,  humanity  could  have  no  worthy  opinions. 
To  them,  at  worst,  man  is  in  need  of  much  divine  considera¬ 
tion.  They  cannot  approach  in  thought  the  unfathomable  re¬ 
ality  of  the  lost  and  doomed  estate  of  man.  Such  words  as 
are  written  down  in  Romans  3:9-19  are  seldom  accepted 
by  men  at  their  intended  meaning.  To  be  lost  is  to  be  utterly 
condemned  of  God,  to  be  joined  to  Satan,  and  to  be  consigned 
along  with  Satan  to  the  lake  of  fire.  Such  a  judgment  is  not 
pronounced  over  some  trivial  failure  of  men.  The  very  fact 
that  the  uttermost  judgment  must  be  meted  out  upon  him 
discloses  in  unmistakable  terms  the  depth  of  meaning  which 
God  assigns  to  man’s  lost  estate.  Over  against  this,  salvation 
lifts  the  saved  one  to  the  heights  of  heaven — with  reference 
to  eternal  abode — ^and  transforms  that  one  into  the  image  of 
Christ.  To  have  made  any  being  like  Christ  is  the  most  con¬ 
sequential  undertaking  in  the  universe.  It  represents  the 
limit  to  which  even  infinity  may  go.  It  is  this  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  abysmal  depths  of  the  lost  estate  and  conformity 
to  Christ  in  heaven,  which  not  only  exercises  the  divine  at¬ 
tribute  of  grace,  but  measures  it  completely.  As  for  the 
divine  satisfaction,  reason  alone  dictates  that,  since  God 
cannot  fail  of  any  purpose.  His  measurements  of  this  grace 
in  the  salvation  of  a  soul  will  satisfy  Him  to  infinity.  So 
completely  is  the  demonstration  of  grace  set  forth  in  each 
saved  individual  that,  were  but  one  saved  thus  by  grace, 
such  a  one  would  answer  entirely  the  divine  expectation  and 
serve  as  a  conclusive  display  before  all  intelligences  of  the 
exceeding,  superabounding  grace  of  God;  not  of  works,  lest 
any  man  should  boast. 

It  were  enough  for  God  to  disclose  the  fact  that  He 
intends  to  bring  many  sons  into  glory;  but  He  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  limited  revelation.  He,  rather,  honors  men  by 
spreading  before  them  for  their  wonder  and  delight  the  steps 
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which  He  takes  and  the  righteous  ground  upon  which  all 
that  He  undertakes  is  accomplished.  It  is  in  the  sphere  of 
eternal  realities  to  be  wrought  by  unrestrained,  infinite 
ability;  and  the  devout  mind,  having  taken  cognizance  of 
these  facts,  may  well  hesitate  to  deny  to  God  the  authority, 
and  the  freedom  through  Christ,  to  do  all  His  adorable  and 
holy  will.  The  prayer  of  the  Apostle  is  in  order:  “That  the 
God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may  give 
unto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him:  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlight¬ 
ened  ;  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and 
what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints, 
ahd  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward 
who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power, 
which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might, 
and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come”  (Eph.  1:17-21). 

My  hope  is  built  on  nothing  less 
Than  Jesus*  blood  and  righteousness; 

I  dare  not  trust  the  sweetest  frame, 

But  wholly  lean  on  Jesus*  Name. 

On  Christ,  the  solid  Rock,  I  stand; 

All  other  ground  is  sinking  sand. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


(To  he  continued) 


MILLENNIAL  SERIES 


AMILLENNIAL  SOTERIOLOGY 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Recent  discussions  of  the  millennial  issue  in  theology 
have  crystallized  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  millennialism 
to  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  The  growing  realization  that 
premillennial  doctrine  affects  theology  as  a  whole  has  in¬ 
spired  an  attempt  to  prove  that  premillennialism  teaches  or 
implies  an  heretical  view  of  salvation.  Allis  writes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “The  Dispensational  interpretation  of  prophecy  mini¬ 
mizes  the  Cross!  The  traditional  interpretation  magnifies 
it!”'  Philip  Mauro  goes  a  step  farther  in  his  pamphlet,  “Dis- 
pensationalism  Justifies  the  Crucifixion.”  Having  made  their 
accusation  with  one  broad  statement,  they  sometimes  with¬ 
draw  it  with  another,  as  in  the  case  of  Allis,  “Dispensation- 
alists  do  not  reject  the  Cross  or  minimize  its  importance: 
they  glory  in  it.”*  The  impression  is  left,  however,  by  the 
space  that  separates  the  accusation  from  the  retraction  that 
premillenarians  are  either  inconsistent  or  heretical.  The  idea 
that  the  millennial  controversy  affects  the  doctrine  of  salva¬ 
tion  is,  however,  not  held  by  all.  Rutgers  finds  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  as  held  by  conservative  amillenarians  and  pre¬ 
millenarians  a  point  of  agreement  rather  than  disagreement.* 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  evaluate  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  amillennialism  on  the  soteriology  of  its  adherents. 
Such  an  approach  will  serve  as  a  background  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  premillennialism  on  its  soteriology. 
While  there  is  a  large  measure  of  agreement  between  them, 
certain  important  differences  can  be  noted. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Without  attempting  a  detailed  historical  analysis,  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  broad  movement  of  amillennialism  in 


‘Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  121. 
'Ibid.,  234. 

'Premillennialism  in  America,  p.  289. 
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relation  to  soteriology.  Beginning  with  Augustine,  amillen- 
nialism  became  identified  with  a  theology  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  Protestantism.  Augustine  had  a  profound  sense  of 
the  unity  of  the  divine  purpose  and  program.  His  form  of 
amillennialism  identified  the  millennium  with  the  present 
age.  He  viewed  Christianity  as  being  engaged  in  a  vital 
struggle,  the  City  of  God  versus  the  City  of  Satan.  The  out¬ 
come  will  be  victory  at  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  As  a 
part  of  this  program,  Augustine  developed  a  doctrine  of  sin 
which  involved  man’s  total  depravity,  and  a  doctrine  of 
grace  which  provided  for  man’s  inability  through  the  sacra¬ 
ments  as  ministered  by  the  church.  Salvation  was  mediated 
through  the  church  and  its  sacraments  and  while  it  was  by 
faith,  it  was  attainable  only  through  unceasing  effort.  While 
the  precise  bearing  of  Augustine’s  amillennialism  to  his 
soteriology  is  debatable,  it  is  clear  that  his  amillennial  view 
of  the  present  age  and  the  role  of  the  Roman  Church  in  it 
was  an  essential  part  of  his  theology.  The  subsequent  history 
of  Roman  doctrine  evinces  clearly  the  trend  toward  more 
emphasis  on  the  place  of  the  sacraments  as  the  means  of 
grace,  less  emphasis  on  man’s  inability,  and  more  delineation 
of  works  as  the  basic  ground  of  salvation  in  the  Roman  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Augustinian  denial  of  a  future  to  Israel  or  of  a 
future  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  on  earth  in  literal 
fulfillment  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  tended  to  enhance 
legalism  and  human  effort  and  to  subtract  from  divine  grace 
immediately  bestowed  apart  from  sacraments  by  a  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Augustinian  soteriology  whether  or  not  a 
fruit  of  amillennialism  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  system  of 
salvation  by  religious  works  which  has  continued  in  Roman 
theology  to  the  present  day.  The  spiritualizing  method  of 
interpretation  of  Scripture  fostered  by  Augustine  was  help¬ 
less  to  counter  this  trend  in  the  Roman  Church. 

Modern  liberal  Protestantism  has  continued  the  amillen¬ 
nial  tradition  of  Augustine  but  has  abandoned  his  soteriology. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  on  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
in  modei^n  liberal  Christianity,  it  may  be  observed  that  it 
usually  denies  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  indeed  the 
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necessity  of  it  as  the  ground  of  salvation,  and  transfers  the 
work  of  salvation  from  God  to  man.  Again,  salvation  is 
largely  a  matter  of  human  works,  following  ethical  ideals, 
achieving  a  mystic '  union  with  God  through  religious  expe¬ 
riences.  While  modern  liberalism  is  amillennial  in  relation  to 
the  millennial  issue,  it  is  really  lacking  in  any  vital  soteri¬ 
ology.  Man  does  not  need  to  be  saved  because  man  is  not  lost. 
All  he  needs  is  education,  experiences,  and  resolution.  It  is 
reformation  rather  than  regeneration.  The  influence  of  amil- 
lennialism  in  modern  liberal  theology  is  more  remote  than 
in  Roman  theology.  The  main  difficulty  is  not  one  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Scripture,  but  the  denial  of  its  authorita¬ 
tive  revelation.  In  general,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
amillennial  influence  on  soteriology  in  Roman  theology  and 
in  modern  liberalism  is  of  only  secondary  importance. 

The  amillennial  question  comes  more  immediately  to  the 
fore  when  comparing  conservative  amillennialism  with  pre- 
millennialism.  Here  the  essential  theological  positions  are 
similar.  Both  hold  the  Scriptures  as  inspired  and  authorita¬ 
tive.  Both  hold  to  essentially  the  same  concept  of  the  death 
of  Christ  as  the  work  of  God  which  is  the  ground  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Because  of  this  unity,  it  is  possible  to  note  significant 
variations  in  their  soteriology  in  relation  to  the  millennial 
issue. 

RELATION  OF  AMILLENNIALISM  TO  COVENANT  THEOLOGY 

The  major  source  of  difference  lies  in  the  so-called  cove¬ 
nant  theology  of  the  amillennialists  in  contrast  to  the  dispen- 
sational  theology  of  the  premillenarians.  While  all  amille- 
narians  are  not  covenant  theologians,  and  all  premillenarians 
do  not  observe  the  same  dispensations!  distinctions,  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  distinction  between  them  is  covenant  theology  versus 
dispensationalism. 

The  idea  of  a  covenant  relation  between  God  and  man  is, 
of  course,  as  old  as  the  Scriptures.  God  frequently  dealt  with 
man  in  the  Old  Testament  on  obvious  covenant  grounds.  In 
the  New  Testament  a  gracious  covenant  is  contained  in  the 
very  Gospel  message  itself — ^the  promise  of  grace  and  salva¬ 
tion  to  those  who  believe.  While  there  is  considerable  differ- 
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ence  in  approach  in  the  definition  and  use  of  covenants  in 
the  Bible,  both  premillenarians  and  amillenarians  are  in 
agreement  on  the  existence  of  the  covenant  of  grace  which 
is  proclaimed  in  the  Scriptures. 

Upon  closer  examination,  however,  a  sharp  cleavage  is 
found  in  the  concept  of  the  covenant  idea.  Covenant  theolo¬ 
gians  such  as  Charles  Hodge  conceive  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  as  originating  in  eternity  past  in  a  covenant  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  covenant  of  redemption  as  a  covenant  within  the 
Godhead,  sometimes  a  covenant  of  grace  as  between  God 
and  man  as  represented  in  Christ,  and  by  a  number  of  other 
terms,  such  as  covenant  of  mercy,  evangelical  covenant,  na¬ 
tional-ecclesiastical  covenant,  and  covenant  of  life.*  As  none 
of  these  terms  is  found  as  such  in  the  Bible,  their  definition 
is  largely  what  theologians  have  made  them.  The  basic  idea, 
however,  is  that  the  central  purpose  of  God  is  salvation  of 
the  elect,  and  that  this  from  eternity  past  has  been  the  de¬ 
termining  principle  of  divine  providence. 

Along  with  the  idea  of  an  eternal  covenant  of  grace  is 
the  covenant  of  works  which  God  is  supposed  to  have  made 
with  Adam  before  the  Fall.  While  including  the  Biblical 
material  embracing  the  Edenic  arrangement,  it  makes  the 
important  addition,  without  Scriptural  warrant,  of  promis¬ 
ing  life  to  Adam  and  Eve  if  they  proved  obedient.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  harshness  of  predestination  and  the 
theology  of  the  decree  of  God  seemed  to  be  softened  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  to  some  extent  conditional  upon  man’s  decision. 

A  number  of  features  appear  in  covenant  theology  which 
can  be  mentioned  only  in  abbreviated  form  in  this  discus¬ 
sion.*  Covenant  theology  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reference  to  a  covenant  of  works  as 
defined  by  covenant  theologians  until  after  1600.“  It  was 
stated  in  extended  form  by  Cocceius  about  1645.  While  the 

*C{.  C.  F.  Lincoln,  “The  Covenants”  (unpublished  doctor’s  dissertation, 
Dallas  Theological  Senainary),  pp.  79-80. 

*For  a  statement  of  covenant  theology  by  one  of  its  able  adherents,  cf.  L. 
Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  262-300. 

*C.  F.  Lincoln,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 
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covenant  of  grace  as  a  general  offer  of  grace  in  the  Gospel 
was  commonly  held,  the  idea  of  an  eternal  covenant  v^^ithin 
the  Godhead  as  the  covenant  of  grace  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  about  the  same  time.  In  any  case,  covenant  theology 
as  such  is  not  in  the  historic  creeds  of  the  church,  was  not 
taught  explicitly  by  Calvin  or  the  other  Reformers,  and  even 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  was  recognized  only  indi¬ 
rectly.  In  the  Westminster  Confession  the  covenant  with 
Adam  is  regarded  as  the  “first”  and  the  covenant  of  grace  as 
the  “second,”  thereby  making  it  clear  that  the  latter  is  not 
considered  in  its  eternal  character. 

Covenant  theology  is  definitely  a  product  of  theological 
theory  rather  than  Biblical  exposition.  While  covenant  theo¬ 
logians  such  as  Berkhof  labor  over  many  Scriptural  proofs, 
the  specific  formulas  of  the  covenants  are  inductions  from 
Calvinistic  theology  which  go  beyond  the  Scriptures.  Charles 
Hodge,  a  covenant  theologian,  states  plainly,  “God  entered 
into  covenant  with  Adam.  This  statement  dees  not  rest  upon 
any  express  declaration  of  the  Scriptures.’” 

The  situation  with  the  covenant  of  grace  is  somewhat 
different.  The  purpose  of  extending  grace  to  man  is  obviously 
an  eternal  purpose  of  God.  The  aspect  which  is  theoretical 
rather  than  Biblical  is  the  creation  of  a  covenant  arrange¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  grace  in  the  Godhead  in  which  a  “bar¬ 
gain”  is  struck  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  Gcd,  with  the  Father 
promising  to  extend  grace,  the  Son  to  procure  it  by  His  death, 
and  the  Spirit  to  apply  it.  The  original  idea  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  regarded  it  as  an  event  subsequent  to  the  fall  of 
man,  that  is,  an  offer  of  grace  with  attendant  promises  to 
fallen  man.  This  was  the  view  of  Cocceius,  and  the  Consen¬ 
sus  Helveticus  and  the  Westminster  Confession  so  regarded 
it.  Witsius  (1636-1708)  in  his  Economy  of  the  Covenants 
seems  to  be  the  first  advocate  of  the  idea  of  a  covenant  of 
grace  from  eternity  past.  Charles  Hodge  followed  Witsius 
and  other  Calvinists  found  the  covenant  of  grace  in  eternity 
past  an  important  ingredient  in  the  decree  of  Gcd.  The  point 

’Charles  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  II,  117. 
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of  distinction  in  covenant  theology,  then,  is  not  simply  an 
assertion  of  a  covenant  of  grace  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
offer  of  grace  to  man,  but  the  doctrine  that  the  covenant  of 
grace  is  an  important  and  determinative  aspect  of  the  eternal 
decree  and  is  in  fact  the  central  purpose  of  God. 

Covenant  theology  as  held  today  is  confined  largely  to 
amillennial  Reformed  theologians  who  are  essentially  con¬ 
servative  and  following  closely  in  the  theology  derived  from 
the  Reformation.  Modern  Arminians  and  Unitarians  while 
usually  amillennial  do  not  accept  covenant  theology.  Modern 
Baptists  while  often  essentially  Calvinistic  are  not  followers 
of  the  covenant  idea.  Covenant  theology  is  therefore  con¬ 
fined  to  a  minority  of  contemporary  amillennialists.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  some  premillenarians 
who  embrace  in  part  the  covenant  idea.  It  is  therefore  not 
only  difficult  to  generalize,  but  the  very  relation  of  amillen- 
nialism  to  covenant  soteriology  might  be  questioned.  In  spite 
of  these  facts,  a  definite  relation  exists  between  amillennial 
covenant  theology  in  the  field  of  soteriology  and  the  concept 
of  the  same  field  by  the  premillenarian.  This  is  not  only 
supported  by  obvious  facts,  but  explains  some  of  the  antag¬ 
onism  between  the  soteriology  of  amillenarians  and  premil¬ 
lenarians. 

COVENANT  THEOLOGY  IN  CONFLICT  WITH  DISPENSATIONALISM 

The  major  conflict  of  covenant  theology  is  with  dispen- 
sationalism.  Covenant  theology  regards  all  dispensations  as 
phases  of  the  one  purpose  of  God  expressed  in  the  covenant 
of  grace.  Dispensations  are  different  and  progressive  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  same  essential  principles  of  grace.  Berkhofs 
summary  of  the  covenant  view  may  be  taken  as  representa¬ 
tive:  “On  the  basis  of  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  preferable 
to  follow  the  traditional  lines  by  distinguishing  just  two  dis¬ 
pensations  or  administrations,  namely,  that  of  the  Old,  and 
that  of  the  New  Testament;  and  to  subdivide  the  former  into 
several  periods  or  stages  in  the  revelation  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.”*  The  entire  Old  Testament  constitutes  under  covenant 


'Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  293. 
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theology  a  progressive  revelation  of  one  covenant,  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace,  and  all  the  Biblical  covenants  are  phases  or 
developments  of  it.  The  final  revelation  is  given  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  in  effect  declares  that  God  has  one  central 
purpose,  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  and  that  all  the  dispensa¬ 
tions  are  essentially  the  fulfillment  of  this  purpose.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  premillennial  and  dispensational  interpretation  of 
Scripture  builds  upon  the  successive  Biblical  covenants  which 
are  expressly  revealed  in  the  Bible,  interprets  them  literally, 
and  conditions  the  form  and  responsibility  of  life  in  succes¬ 
sive  dispensations  according  to  the  covenants  which  apply. 

It  is  not  possible  in  limited  space  to  undertake  the  refuta¬ 
tion  of  covenant  theology  and  the  defense  of  a  dispensa¬ 
tional  view.  The  major  objections  to  the  covenant  view  can 
only  be  stated.  Covenant  theology  is  built  upon  a  spiritualiz¬ 
ing  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  In  order  to  make 
the  various  covenants  of  the  Old  Testament  conform  to  the 
pattern  of  the  covenant  of  grace  it  is  necessary  to  interpret 
them  in  other  than  their  literal  sense.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  promises  given  to  Abraham  and  to  Israel  which  are 
interpreted  as  promises  to  the  New  Testament  church.  Berk- 
hof  states,  in  regard  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  “The  main 
promise  of  God,  which  includes  all  other  promises,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  oft-repeated  words,  ‘I  will  be  a  God  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.’  Gen.  17 :7.’’*  The  promise  was 
intended  to  be  applied  to  Abraham’s  physical  seed  and  to 
Abraham  himself.  It  is  characteristic  of  covenant  theology 
to  appropriate  these  promises  as  belonging  to  all  who  receive 
grace  under  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  covenant  theory 
allows  no  place  for  literal  fulfillment  of  Israel’s  national  and 
racial  promises  and  either  cancels  them  on  the  ground  that 
Israel  failed  to  meet  the  necessary  conditions,  or  transfers 
them  to  the  saints  in  general.  From  the  dispensational  and 
literal  standpoint,  this  is  misappropriation  of  Scriptural 
promises. 

As  previously  stated,  a  serious  objection  to  the  covenant 
of  grace  is  that  it  is  nowhere  directly  stated  in  Scripture  in 


*Ibid.,  p.  277. 
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the  form  claimed  by  the  amillenarian  covenant  theologians. 
The  concept  of  an  eternal  covenant  of  grace  was  never 
seriously  advanced  until  the  post-Reformation  period  when 
it  was  proposed  by  Witsius.  It  is  not  contained  in  the  his¬ 
toric  creeds  of  the  church  as  an  eternal  covenant. 

One  of  the  serious  errors  of  the  covenant  theologians  is 
their  disregard  of  the  essentially  legal  and  non-gracious  rule 
provided  by  the  Mosaic  Covenant.  The  New  Testament  in 
no  uncertain  terms  describes  it  as  a  ministry  of  death  and 
condemnation,  and  it  is  never  described  as  a  way  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Allis,  however,  plainly  states,  “The  law  is  a  declaration 
of  the  will  of  God  for  man’s  salvation.''''^  He  further  states, 
“The  reward  of  obedience  is  life ;  the  penalty  for  disobedience 
is  death.””  Again,  “The  priest  and  the  altar  make  it  possible 
for  sinful  man  to  obtain  mercy  from  a  righteous  God.  In 
this  respect  the  law  is  an  impressive  declaration  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace.””  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  such  a  theory  to  the 
direct  statement  of  Scripture  that  “the  law  was  given  by 
Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ”  (John 
1:17).  According  to  Galatians  2:16,  justification  is  impossible 
by  the  law.  Paul  denounced  this  concept  as  a  perversion  of 
the  gospel  (Gal.  1:7-9)  which  deserved  the  severest  con¬ 
demnation.  If  the  Mosaic  law  could  provide  salvation,  then 
it  was  a  salvation  by  religious  works  and  not  of  faith.  Such 
a  viewpoint  does  violence  to  the  pure  grace  of  God  provided 
in  Christ. 

THE  REDUCTIVE  ERROR  OF  COVENANT  THEOLOGY 
Covenant  theology  is  another  illustration  of  overstate¬ 
ment  of  that  which  is  true  in  its  right  perspective.  All  Re¬ 
formed  theologians  would  agree  that  God  has  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  purpose  as  stated  in  the  theological  doctrine 
of  the  decree  of  God.  Under  this  concept,  all  events  of  every 
classification  have  been  determined  by  God  from  eternity 
past,  but  with  full  respect  to  the  manner  of  their  execution. 
Thus  the  necessary  element  of  freedom  is  preserved  and  man 

‘•Oswald  T.  Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

“Lor.  cit. 
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acts  according  to  his  will  while  at  the  same  time  fulfilling  the 
decree  of  God.  Under  a  proper  concept  of  this  decree  of 
God,  it  must  be  held  that  the  decree  of  God  is  holy,  wise, 
and  good,  in  keeping  with  the  attributes  of  God.  All  the 
events  of  the  created  world  are  designed  to  manifest  the 
glory  of  God.  The  error  of  covenant  theologians  is  that  they 
combine  all  the  many  facets  of  divine  purpose  in  the  one 
objective  of  fulfillment  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  From  a 
logical  standpoint,  this  is  the  reductive  error — the  use  of 
one  aspect  of  the  whole  as  the  determining  element. 

The  dispensational  view  of  Scripture  taken  as  a  whole 
is  far  more  satisfactory  as  it  allows  for  the  literal  and 
natural  interpretation  of  the  great  covenants  of  Scripture, 
in  particular  those  with  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and  with 
Israel  as  a  whole,  and  explains  them  in  the  light  of  their 
own  historical  and  prophetical  context  without  attempting 
to  conform  them  to  a  theological  concept  to  which  they  are 
mostly  unsuited.  This  explanation  fully  sustains  the  funda¬ 
mental  thesis  of  Calvinism,  that  God  is  sovereign  and  all  will 
in  the  end  manifest  His  glory.  The  various  purposes  of  God 
for  Israel,  for  the  church  which  His  body,  for  the  Gentile 
nations,  for  the  unsaved,  for  Satan  and  the  wicked  angels, 
for  the  earth  and  for  the  heavens  have  each  their  contribu¬ 
tion.  How  impossible  it  is  to  compress  all  of  these  factors 
into  the  mold  of  the  covenant  of  grace ! 

The  amillennial  viewpoint  in  soteriology  as  contained  in 
the  covenant  theory  limits  the  saving  purpose  of  God  to  the 
salvation  of  the  individual  soul.  The  dispensational  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Scripture,  on  the  other  hand,  magnifies  the  death 
of  Christ  as  providing  not  only  the  ground  of  salvation  of 
all  saints  in  all  ages — essentially  one  way  of  salvation  for 
all — but  also  the  ground  for  the  peculiar  and  unique  features 
of  grace  revealed  to  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  saints 
of  this  present  dispensation.  It  secures  for  them  not  only  the 
riches  of  grace  in  Christ,  but  the  ground  for  victory  over 
present  sin.  The  death  of  Christ  under  the  dispensational 
viewpoint  also  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
new  covenant  to  Israel,  the  promises  of  grace  to  the  nation 
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Israel  in  the  prophesied  kingdom  on  earth  when  the  Son  of 
David  will  reign.  Properly  understood,  the  dispensational 
viewpoint  magnifies  and  enriches  the  meaning  of  the  death 
of  Christ  and  frees  it  from  the  limiting  restrictions  of  cove¬ 
nant  theology. 


CONCLUSION 

By  way  of  general  conclusion,  amillennial  soteriology  has 
its  own  peculiar  characteristics.  Amillennialism  provides  the 
spiritualizing  method  of  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
necessary  to  covenant  theology.  It  permits  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  as  well  as  the  modern  liberal  soteriology.  While  amillen¬ 
nialism  cannot  be  charged  with  being  the  causal  factor  of 
all  the  variations  of  soteriology  held  by  amillenarians,  its 
material  and  method  permit  them.  On  the  other  hand  a  genu¬ 
ine  premillennial  and  dispensational  interpretation  rule  out 
at  once  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  modern  liberal,  and  if  ap¬ 
plied  consistently  the  covenant  theology  view  as  well.  The 
millennial  issue  does  provide,  then,  an  infiuence  in  the  field 
of  soteriology  which  demands  more  recognition  than  has 
been  given  to  it  in  the  history  of  doctrine. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  he  continued  in  the  October,  1950  Number) 
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THE  UNIQUENESS  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

From  whatever  angle  it  is  considered,  the  Bible,  of  which 
the  Old  Testament  is  a  vital  and  inseparable  part,  is  a  unique 
book.  In  describing  it  it  is  difficult  not  to  deal  in  superlatives. 
Incontestably  it  is  the  Book  of  books,  the  incomparably  ex¬ 
cellent  and  inestimably  valuable  book.  With  ample  reason  it 
has  been  called  “the  best  gift  God  has  given  to  man.’” 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the  greatest  book  ever  written 
and  the  world’s  best  seller,  the  Bible  is  easily  the  most  abused 
piece  of  literature  in  existence.  Again  and  again  it  has  faced 
hatred,  persecution,  fire  and  sword,  always  triumphing.  Out 
of  each  furnace  experience  it  has  emerged  more  resplendent 
than  before.  Although  its  most  effective  foes  are  neglect 
and  indifference,  the  Bible  has  undoubtedly  endured  greatest 
abuse  and  misunderstanding  from  rationalistic  higher  criti¬ 
cism  and  skepticism.  No  small  part  of  the  mischief  has  arisen 
from  the  field  of  Biblical  Introduction. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  narrow  the  science  of  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  consideration  of  purely  critical  questions.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  the  internal  evidence  of  order,  symmetry,  purpose 
and  meaning  of  the  books  individually  and  in  their  collec¬ 
tive  relationship  has  been  completely  set  aside  by  radical 
hypotheses  based  on  unwarranted  assumptions.  The  result 
is  that  many  Biblical  Introductions  are  almost  totally  nega¬ 
tive  and  destructive  and,  in  consequence,  unconsciously  miss 
or  deliberately  ignore  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Scriptural 
narratives.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Old  Testament  Intro¬ 
ductions. 

'Abraham  Lincoln,  ‘*RepIy  to  Committee  of  Colored  People,”  September  7, 
1864. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  critical  questions  and  radical 
arguments  ought  to  be  fairly  faced  and  adequately  answered, 
at  least  insofar  as  the  present  status  of  knowledge  allows. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  a  serious  mistake,  highly  inimical  to 
sound  progress  in  Biblical  studies,  to  confine  Biblical  Intro¬ 
duction  to  criticism  alone.  For,  after  all,  the  task  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  destructive  theories  and  refuting  radical  arguments 
directed  against  the  integrity  and  authenticity  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  Records,  while  quite  indispensable  in  an  age  of  ration¬ 
alistic  skepticism,  merely  clears  the  way  for  a  positive  and 
constructive  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Record,  and  is  not  an 
end  in  itself. 

Biblical  Introduction  which  fails  to  recognize  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  Sacred  Record,  attested  by  both  internal  and 
external  evidence,  cannot  avoid  the  just  censure  of  being 
called  unscientific,  nor  escape  the  danger  of  doing  the  Ancient 
Writings  gross  injustice  and  wrong.  In  what,  then,  does  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Old  Testament  consist? 

The  Old  Testament  is  unique  in  its  relation  to  the  Bible 
05  a  Book  of  hooks.  The  thirty-nine  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  twenty-seven  books  of  the  New  make  up  the 
divine  library  of  sixty-six  books,  which  is  nevertheless,  in  a 
vital  sense,  one  Book.  In  the  light  of  the  unity  of  the  Book 
the  separate  books  may  be  considered  as  chapters.  Yet  in  its 
individual  aspect  each  book  is  complete  in  itself  with  its 
own  distinctive  purpose  and  theme  contributing  to  the  unity 
of  the  whole. 

The  development  of  the  expression  “The  Bible”  to  denote 
the  Book  of  books  is  evidently  providential.  As  a  quasi- 
technical  term  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  apt  desig¬ 
nation  to  capture  the  vital  idea  of  the  essential  oneness  of 
the  sixty-six  books  comprising  “The  Book”  par  excellence. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  our  English 
word  “Bible”  came  originally  from  the  name  of  the  papyrus 
or  byhlus  reed,  used  extensively  in  antiquity  for  making 
scrolls  and  books.  Quite  naturally  the  Greeks  came  to  term 
a  book  biblos  or  a  small  book  biblion.  By  the  second  century 
A.D.  Greek  Christians  began  to  refer  to  their  Sacred  Scrip- 
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tures  as  Ta  Bihlia,  “the  books”  (II  Epistle  of  Clement  14:2). 
When  the  title  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Latin,  it 
was  significantly  treated  as  if  it  were  a  feminine  singular 
Biblia,  which  reappears  in  English  as  Bible,  Accordingly,  this 
most  appropriate  name  not  only  emphasizes  the  unity  of  the 
collection  of  books,  but  stresses  their  selection  from  a  larger 
literature  for  their  present  position  of  preeminent  authority. 

The  Old  Testament  is  unique  in  its  relationship  to  the 
New  Testament.  The  Bible,  although  consisting  of  two  testa¬ 
ments,  is  as  we  have  already  noted,  nevertheless,  one  book. 
The  two  testaments  no  more  detract  from  its  unity  than  do 
the  sixty-six  different  books  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
Old  Testament  is  a  vital  and  inseparable  part  of  that  one 
Book.  It  is  foundational  and  preparatory  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  There  could  have  been  no  New  Testament  without  it, 
and  the  New  Testament  is  meaningless  apart  from  it.  One 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  other.  Since  the  New  Testament  is 
enfolded  in  the  Old,  and  the  Old  Testament  is  unfolded  in 
the  New,  to  separate  the  two  and  to  treat  each  as  an  isolated 
unconnected  unit  has  resulted  in  irreparable  harm  and  con¬ 
fusion. 

Judaism  in  rejecting  Christ  and  the  New  Testament 
revelation  not  only  set  aside  Him  Whose  coming  and  redemp¬ 
tive  work  its  Scriptures  clearly  foretold,  but  also,  at  the 
same  time,  refused  the  final  momentous  chapters  which  con¬ 
clude  the  thrilling  story  of  redemption. 

The  practice  in  our  schools  and  theological  seminaries  of 
separating  the  Old  and  New  TesTaments  into  different  de¬ 
partments,  while  doubtless  mandatory  because  of  the  bulki¬ 
ness  of  the  subject  matter  handled  in  each  department,  is 
nevertheless  an  artificial  device  attended  with  the  gravest 
peril  unless  the  essential  unity  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is 
kept  constantly  in  mind. 

The  usage  of  the  term  “Old  and  New  Testaments”  was 
popularized  by  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  did  not  come  into 
vogue  until  the  “Christian  Scriptures”  were  complete,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  device  to  distinguish  them  from  the  “Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  A  testament  (Hebrew,  berith)  signifies  primarily  a 
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pact  or  covenant  made  between  God  and  the  Hebrew  nation 
and  ratified  through  the  nation’s  representative,  Moses,  on 
Mount  Sinai.  The  Pentateuch  preserves  the  record  of  its 
origin  and  early  history.  The  prophets  interpret  its  obliga¬ 
tions  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  sages  urge  its  require¬ 
ments  upon  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  historical  books 
sketch  its  practical  outworking. 

The  New  Testament  is  erected  on  the  failure  and  ruin  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  It  is  an  agreement  between  God  the 
Father  and  mankind  sealed  by  the  blood  of  man’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  Jesus  Christ,  on  Calvary.  The  Jew  who  would  now 
enjoy  God’s  favor  must  come  by  “the  new  and  living  way” 
(Heb.  10:20),  that  is,  Christ  (John  14:6). 

The  Otd  Testament  is  unique  in  its  origin  and  preserva¬ 
tion  as  inspired  Scripture.  Together  with  its  inseparable 
counterpart,  the  New  Testament,  it  is  essentially  incompar¬ 
able  with  any  other  written  book,  because  it  is  the  Word  of 
God.  God,  revealing  Himself  to  His  ancient  people,  is  its 
principal  author.  The  sacred  writers,  or  hagiographers,  so 
guided  and  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  they  were 
enabled  to  receive  and  record  the  divine  message  in  its 
fulness  and  with  infallible  accuracy,  are  its  instrumental 
cause. 

Evenrwhere  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  its  divine  origin.  The  sacred  penman  were 
prophets  in  a  most  emphatic  sense.  They  received  the  divine 
Word  immediately  and  spoke  it  directly  to  the  people.  Over 
and  over  they  prefix  their  messages  with  such  commanding 
expressions  as,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  (Ex.  4:22),  “Hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord”  (Is.  1:10).  Often  they  were  com¬ 
manded  to  write  down  their  oracles  (Ex.  17:4;  24:4,  7;  Jer. 
30:1).  Moreover,  there  is  every  evidence  to  believe  that  their 
literary  accomplishments  were  owned  as  God’s  Word  by  the 
obedient  and  the  faithful  from  the  start. 

Then,  too,  those  who  spoke  of  future  events  like  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Daniel  had  their  predictions  verified  by  time. 
Added  to  this  cumulative  internal  evidence  are  the  explicit 
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New  Testament  declarations  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  (II  Tim.  3:16;  II  Pet.  1:20,  21). 

Almost  an  unique  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  is  their  providential  preservation.  Solomon  com¬ 
plained  in  his  day  that  “of  making  many  books  there 
is  no  end”  (Eccl.  12:12).  Early  in  the  history  of  Israel 
there  must  have  been  a  substantial  literature  of  high  caliber. 
Echoes  of  this  early  literary  efflorescence  have  survived  in 
the  Scriptural  references  to  such  productions  as  the  “Book 
of  Jasher”  (Josh.  10:13,  II  Sam.  1:18)  and  the  “Book  of 
the  Wars  of  Jehovah”  (Num.  21:14).  Human  writings  ap¬ 
parently  competed  with  inspired  documents. 

All  of  these  early  works  have  perished  except  the  Inspired 
Oracles,  which  were  miraculously  preserved  through  fire  and 
sword  and  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries.*  Later  works  of  a 
high  order,  but  not  inspired,  have  survived  in  writings  now 
known  as  the  Apocrypha.  Much  sorting  had  to  be  done. 
Divine  guidance  made  possible  the  right  selection.  Men  of 
sincere  purpose,  enjoying  spiritual  illumination  and  direc¬ 
tion,  became  instruments  in  God’s  hands  for  preserving  His 
revealed  Word.  The  eventual  result  was  the  canon  of  inspired 
Scripture,  invested  with  an  intrinsic  authority  as  God’s 
message  to  man. 

The  Old  Testament  is  unique  in  its  position  and  purpose 
in  the  Sacred  Canon.  It  comes  before  the  New  Testament  be¬ 
cause  it  is  preliminary  and  preparatory  to  all  that  is  un¬ 
folded  there.  It  catalogues  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  redemption.  Its  central  uni¬ 
fying  theme  (as  is  the  case  of  all  inspired  Scripture)  is  the 
person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  Everywhere 
He  is  to  be  traced  in  type,  symbol,  promise,  and  prophecy. 
His  person  and  work  form  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  from  the  “Seed  of  the  woman,”  the  promised  Redeemer 
in  Genesis  3 :15,  to  “the  Sun  of  righteousness,”  Seed  of  David, 
Israel’s  King  in  Malachi  4:2,  returning  in  glory  to  dispel 

^Solomon  Goldman,  The  Book  of  Books:  an  Introduction  (New  York,  1948), 
p.  27;  Max  I.  Margolis,  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  Making  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1922),  p.  27. 
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the  darkness  of  Israelis  unbelief  and  rejection,  and  as  the 
“Desire  of  all  nations”  (Hag.  2:7)  to  usher  in  the  resplendent 
millennial  day. 

Critics  who  fail  to  see  that  (Dhrist  is  the  one  preeminent 
and  all-prevailing  theme  of  the  Bible  and  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  preparation  of  His  first  Coming  and  a 
prophecy  of  His  second  Coming  to  set  up  the  millennial  king¬ 
dom  and  to  consummate  the  promises  made  to  Israel  (Acts 
1:7),  miss  the  unique  place  and  purpose  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  narratives  in  the  history  of  redemption. 

The  Old  Testament  is  unique  in  its  character  as  a  divine- 
human  Book  of  abiding  value.  It  is  a  divine  book  because  it 
is  divinely  inspired  and  miraculously  preserved  as  God’s 
message  to  man.  It  is  no  less  a  human  book,*  because  it  is 
for  men  as  they  are,  where  they  are.  It  is,  in  short,  God's 
Book  for  man.  It  reveals  God’s  mind  and  will  on  problems 
that  reach  the  soul  of  humanity.  Like  all  Scripture,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  quality  of  universality  and  omnitemporality.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  every  age.  It  meets  the  needs  of  every  people.  Con¬ 
cerned  with  issues  of  time  and  eternity,  it  responds  to  the 
deepest  heart-cry  and  deals  with  the  most  vexing  problems 
of  the  human  soul.  Its  message  reaches  beyond  the  times  to 
which  it  was  originally  directed.  Today  God  is  writing  His 
Word  in  human  hearts  and  in  regenerated  and  purified  lives, 
as  of  old  He  wrote  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  His  Word,  which  is  “very  pure”  (Ps.  119:140),  peren¬ 
nially  has  the  matchless  power  of  cleansing  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  those  who  believe  and  receive  it.  “Its  present  fruits” 
are  “the  proof  of  its  inspired  authority.”*  It  is  inspired  be¬ 
cause  it  inspires.  It  is  superlatively  great  because,  like  the 
New  Testament,  although  divine  it  is  intensely  human. 

It  is  this  high  moral  and  spiritual  value  and  singleness  of 
religious  purpose  which  make  the  Old  Testament  consistently 
current,  perpetually  up-to-date,  and  always  contemporaneous. 

*Cf.  G.  Mains,  Divine  Inspiration  (New  York,  1915),  pp.  93-99. 

^Charles  F.  Kent,  The  Origin  and  Permanent  Value  of  the  Old  Testament 
(New  York,  1911),  p.  27. 
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Its  message  “is  essentially  religious.”*  As  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  basic  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  Judaism, 
it  intrinsically  possesses  the  quality  of  permanency.  In  the 
present  age  of  the  out-calling  of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts 
15:14),  it  is  the  indispensable  introduction  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  revelation.  In  the  millennial  age  to  come  it  will  be  the 
charter  manual  of  a  reinstated  Judaism,  grounded  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  work  of  Christ,  spiritually  vitalized,  and  fulfilling  all 
the  covenants  and  promises  made  to  Israel  in  the  blessings 
of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  (Is.  2:1-4;  60:7;  Ez.  40-48;  Zech. 
14:16-21). 

Recognizing  the  essential  uniqueness  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  understanding  the  real  nature  and  purpose  of  these 
ancient  Oracles  constitute  the  best  preventive  against  con¬ 
tamination  from  the  injurious  and  unsound  theories  and 
views  that  have  plagued  the  field  of  Biblical  Introduction. 
As  long  as  men  are  willing  to  take  the  Old  Testament  for 
what  it  is,  and  for  what  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  in  history 
and  human  experience,  and  as  long  as  they  continue  to  test 
its  teachings  in  the  laboratory  of  life  and  to  know  them  by 
their  fruits,  nothing  can  permanently  endanger  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Christian  Church  or  in  the  life  of  humanity.  Only 
man’s  indifference,  neglect,  and  proud  unbelief  can  hinder 
the  ancient  Oracles  from  proving  themselves  to  be  what 
they  actually  are  indeed  and  in  truth — the  Word  of  God. 

“The  world  has  always  needed  God’s  message,  but  we 
cannot  help  believe  it  needs  it  now  as  never  before.  We 
should  do  our  very  best  to  understand  that  message  aright 
and  to  present  it  effectively  to  the  men  and  needs  of  our 
age.”* 

Dallas,  Texas 

*H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Rediscovery  of  the  Old  Testament  (Philadelphia, 
1946),  p.  26. 

"Samuel  A.  Cartledge,  A  Conservative  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
(Athens,  Ga.,  1944),  p.  10. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ANTIOCH  ON 
APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY 

By  Merrill  C.  Tenney,  Ph.D. 

“Of  making  hypotheses  there  is  no  end,  and  much  specula¬ 
tion  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.”  So  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes 
might  have  expressed  his  sentiments  had  he  perused  at 
length  the  scholastic  literature  of  the  last  two  centuries  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  criticism.  Notwithstanding  the  wearisomeness 
of  the  trial  and  error  method,  fruitful  results  are  sometimes 
produced  by  it.  In  hope  that  this  trial  may  not  be  too  great 
an  error,  this  paper  entitled  “The  Influence  of  Antioch  on 
Apostolic  Christianity”  is  being  proffered. 

The  purpose  of  the  essay  is  twofold:  first,  to  correlate 
the  existing  information  that  bears  on  the  subject,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  to  suggest  for  discussion  a  theory  that  may  shed  some 
light  on  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  day  of  Pentecost  when  the  church  was  founded, 
and  the  days  of  Ignatius  when  the  episcopacy  began  to 
emerge.  From  an  historical  standpoint,  the  available  litera¬ 
ture  is  fragmentary  and  scanty  at  best.  The  New  Testament, 
as  we  possess  it,  does  not  contain  a  complete  account  of  the 
development  of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  Gospels 
are,  for  the  most  part,  detached  apologetic  or  didactic  pres¬ 
entations  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  give  no  direct  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  places  in  which  they  originated  or  to 
which  they  were  written.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  do  shed  some 
light  upon  the  churches  in  the  various  centers  to  which  they 
were  addressed,  but  they  deal  almost  wholly  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  situations,  and  contribute  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  those  churches  over  any  protracted  period. 
The  General  Epistles  contribute  even  less  to  our  knowledge. 
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since  they  are  either  written  to  groups  widely  scattered,  as 
were  the  Petrine  Epistles  or  James,  or  else  are  given  no 
identifiable  setting,  as  in  the  case  of  Jude.  Revelation  does 
sketch  for  us  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia;  but  again,  as  in 
Paul’s  letters,  no  complete  view  of  any  one  church  is  avail¬ 
able.  Only  in  Acts  can  development  be  traced ;  and  even  there 
the  author’s  interest  lies  in  explaining  a  movement  rather 
than  in  describing  the  places  where  it  flourished.  The  pres¬ 
entation  of  material  on  Antioch,  then,  will  necessarily  be 
rather  sketchy,  since  the  existing  sources  are  so  meagre. 

Some  material  is  available  from  secular  sources,  but  very 
little  affects  this  particular  period.  Seleucid  and  Byzantine 
Antioch  are  described  in  the  historians  of  antiquity,  but 
neither  of  them  has  very  great  bearing  upon  the  Antioch  of 
the  first  century. 

Not  many  attempts  have  been  made  by  scholars  to  deal 
with  Antioch  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  Christian  history. 
K.  O.  Muller’s  Antiquitates  Antiochenae,  the  fullest  piece  of 
work  available  on  this  subject,  deals  more  with  the  architec¬ 
tural  development  of  Antioch  than  with  any  other  phase  of 
its  life,  and  relegates  the  social  and  religious  aspects  to  a 
secondary  place.  Articles  in  the  current  encyclopaedias  and 
histories  do  not  add  greatly  to  the  existing  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Either  they  rely  on  Muller’s  work,  or  else  do  little  more 
than  parallel  what  he  says.  The  best  general  history  of  Anti¬ 
och  is  that  of  E.  S.  Bouchier,  A  Short  History  of  Antioch, 
300  B.C. — A.D.  1268,  published  at  Oxford  by  Basil  Blackwell 
in  1921;  but  this  work  offers  little  information  of  any  im¬ 
portance  to  the  topic  under  consideration. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ANTIOCH 

From  the  wreck  of  the  Macedonian  empire  which  fell  to 
pieces  at  Alexander’s  death  there  emerged  two  kingdoms  more 
stable  than  the  rest :  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  and  the  empire  of 
the  Seleucidae,  named  for  Alexander’s  general  Seleucus,  who 
was  its  first  ruler.  Both  kingdoms  survived  as  independent 
realms  until  they  were  taken  over  by  Rome.  In  both  of  these, 
the  Hellenizing  ideals  of  Alexander  were  carried  forward. 
Both  were  essentially  Greek  in  culture,  in  official  language. 
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and  in  ruling  caste.  They  were,  however,  largely  populated  by 
non-Greeks,  and  through  them  the  cultural  heritage  of  Egypt 
and  the  Orient  fused  with  Greek  learning  and  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  filtered  back  into  the  Western  world. 

Antioch  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator  to  commemorate 
the  victory  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  which  made  him  master 
of  the  territory  from  the  Armenian  highlands  and  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  Indus  river.  Of  all  the  city-states  which  he  founded, 
it  became  the  most  important  and  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
Its  location  was  strategic.  Seleucus  chose  a  site  on  the  Oron- 
tes  river,  not  far  from  some  small  older  settlements,  which 
evidently  were  moved  to  the  new  settlement  and  combined 
with  it.  Situated  on  the  frontier  of  the  western  and  eastern 
civilizations,  it  partook  of  both,  and  prospered  through  the 
interchange  of  commerce  that  passed  through  its  gates. 

Its  founding  in  300  B.C.  coincided  with  the  rise  of  Greek 
civilization  in  the  East;  and  until  its  capture  by  the  Turks 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  reflected  in  its  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  the  rise  and  fall  of  Hellenism,  pagan  and  Christian. 

Under  the  early  Seleucid  kings,  from  Nicator  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (166  B.C.),  the  city  grew  rapidly.  It  consisted  of 
four  sections.  The  first  quarter  was  the  oldest,  and  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  original  settlement,  formed  of  those  who  had 
transferred  to  the  new  site  from  Antigonia  nearby'  and  of 
the  colonists  planted  by  Nicator.  The  second  quarter  of  the 
city  probably  consisted  of  native  population.*  The  third  quar¬ 
ter  on  an  island  in  the  river  was  annexed  by  Seleucus  Kalli- 
nikos,  and  the  fourth,  on  the  border  of  Mt.  Silpius  on  the 
south,  was  added  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Each  of  the  quar¬ 
ters  was  walled  in,  and  together  they  formed  a  unit  called 


‘Bouchier,  A  Short  History  of  Antioch,  pp.  19,  20. 

*W.  C.  Tarn,  Hellenistic  Civilization  (London:  E.  Arnold  &  Co.,  1847), 
p.  138:  ‘‘Antioch  again  diffeied:  Seleucus’  city  was  purely  Greek,  but 
in  Antioch  later  there  was  a  large  Syrian  element,  and  this  must  be 
the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  second  quarter,  which  had  no  royal 
founder.  Syrians  settled  outside  the  wall,  and  were  subsequently  taken 
in  and  enclosed  by  the  second  wall:  possibly  they  formed  a  politeuma 
of  their  own.” 
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by  Strabo,  Tetrapolis.  In  the  Roman  Empire,  Antioch  was 
next  to  Rome  and  Alexandria  in  size  and  importance. 

The  chief  relevance  of  Antioch’s  history  to  this  study  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  creation  and  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  Hellenism.  In  Antioch  Greek  politics,  Greek  worship,  Greek 
ideas,  and  Greek  rulers  confronted  the  Oriental  civilization  of 
the  hinterland,  and  the  blending  of  the  two  in  one  city  pro¬ 
duced  a  good  sample  of  Hellenistic  life  in  this  general  period. 

THE  POPULATION  OF  ANTIOCH 

There  were  three  main  elements  in  the  population  of  Anti¬ 
och.  First  were  the  Greeks,  the  ruling  class,  followers  and 
kin  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae.  Miiller  says  that  these 
comprised  a  majority  of  the  actual  city  dwellers.*  They  were 
the  Macedonian  conquerors  who  survived  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  also  Greek  colonists  from  Antigonia-Iopolis,  the 
nearby  colonies  which  were  absorbed  into  the  new  metropolis. 

The  second  group  was  the  native  element,  the  Syrian 
peasants  who  populated  the  hinterland  and  the  surrounding 
villages.  These  retained  their  own  Aramaic  tongue,  which 
was  spoken  in  and  around  Antioch  until  the  time  of  John 
Chrysostom.* 

The  third  element  consisted  of  Jews,  many  of  whom  were 
descendants  of  the  original  colonists  whom  Seleucus  Nicator 
had  transplanted  to  the  site,  possibly  from  Babylon.*  From 
the  outset  they  possessed  equal  rights  with  the  Greeks,*  and 
evidently  increased  in  numbers,*  for  there  was  a  synagogue 
in  Daphne,  the  pleasure  resort  of  Antioch,  as  well  as  one  in 
the  city.  Josephus  says  that  Seleucus  gave  them  the  privilege 
of  citizenship,  and  that  all  their  rights  were  restored  after 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  When  Titus  visited  the 

*K.  O.  Miiller,  of.  cit.,  p.  29,  I,  11. 

*Ibid. 

'Bouchier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20,  129-131. 

*Tarn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  192,  193.  Tarn  thinks  that  they  had  only  rights  of 
“isopolity”:  they  could  become  citizens  on  demand,  but  would  virtually 
have  to  apostatize  to  claim  their  rights,  since  they  would  have  to 
worship  the  city  gods.  As  a  rule,  they  held  fast  to  their  religion. 

’K.  O.  Miiller,  op.  cit.,  p.  85,  II,  6.  “ludaeos,  quorum  turn  in  ea  urbe 
ingens  multitude.” 
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city  in  A.D.  70,  the  Jews  were  numerous  and  unpopular.' 
They  had  augmented  their  following  considerably  by  the 
proselytes  whom  they  had  made,  and  they  maintained  a 
thriving  synagogue. 

After  Pompey  annexed  Syria,  “Roman  traders”  settled 
at  Antioch.  They  may  not  have  been  Roman  racially.  Tarn 
suggests  that  perhaps  they  were  Greeks  from  Sicily.®  The 
Roman  domination  and  the  use  of  Antioch  as  a  military  base 
for  eastern  campaigns  under  Tiberius  and  his  successors 
doubtless  brought  to  the  city  a  large  number  of  Latin-speak¬ 
ing  legionairies  which  gave  to  it  a  definite,  though  temporary, 
Latin  population. 

The  population  changed  as  time  went  on.  Because  Antioch 
was  a  commercial  city  its  population  was  not  constant.  The 
Syrian  element  also  probably  increased  steadily.  Nevertheless, 
the  language  remained  Greek  down  through  the  Christian  era. 

THE  PLACE  OF  ANTIOCH  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ACTS 

The  first  reference  to  the  city  of  Antioch  in  the  history 
of  the  apostolic  church  occurs  in  Acts  6:5,  which  speaks  of 
“Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch.”  Because  of  persecution, 
and  because  of  the  poverty  of  its  members,  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  had  not  expanded  widely.  It  had  been  concerned 
chiefly  with  consolidating  its  position  and  with  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  its  own  constituency.  Within  its  ranks,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cleavage  between  Hebrews  and  Hellenists  had  al¬ 
ready  appeared.  The  appointment  of  the  Seven  as  recorded 
in  Acts  6  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  apostles  to  answer 
the  criticism  that  the  widows  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  had 
been  neglected  by  the  church  in  the  distribution  of  the  dole. 
The  presence  of  these  Hellenists  shows  that,  although  the 
Jerusalem  church  may  have  been  constituted  largely  of  con¬ 
verts  from  strict  Hebraistic  Judaism,  there  were  an  appreci¬ 
able  number  who  had  adopted  Greek  language  and  manners 
prior  to  their  conversion,  and  who  were  culturally  more  lib¬ 
eral  than  their  Palestinian  colleagues.  The  presence  of  foreign 

*Flaviu9  Josephus,  Antiquities  XII,  iii,  1 ;  fFar  of  the  Jews  VII,  iii,  3  and 
VII,  V.  2. 

•Tarn,  op.  cit.,  p.  229. 
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Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  mentioned  in  Acts  (2:8-11), 
and  the  existence  of  foreign  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  is  noted 
in  connection  with  the  ministry  of  Stephen  (Acts  6:9). 
Nicolas,  along  with  Stephen,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Seven ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  was  a  proselyte,  which  indicates 
that  he  was  of  Gentile  blood. 

The  promotion  of  Hellenistic  Jews  and  proselytes  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  authority  in  the  church  brought  a  new  step  in  its 
evangelistic  progress.  Stephen  took  a  place  of  leadership; 
and  his  ministry  was  exercised  in  the  synagogues  “of  the 
Libertines,  of  the  Cyrenians,  and  of  the  Alexandrians,  and 
of  them  of  Cilicia  and  Asia.”  The  preaching  in  the  Hellenistic 
synagogues  raised  a  storm  of  persecution  that  cost  Stephen 
his  life,  and  that  opened  a  new  period  of  expansion  for  the 
church. 

Antioch  became  one  of  the  points  affected  by  this  expan¬ 
sion.  Acts  11:19  states  that  “they  therefore  that  were  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  upon  the  tribulation  that  arose  about  Stephen 
travelled  as  far  as  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch,  preach¬ 
ing  the  word  to  none  save  only  to  Jews.  But  there  were  some 
of  them,  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who,  when  they  were 
come  to  Antioch,  spake  unto  the  Greeks  also,  preaching  the 
Lord  Jesus.” 

Some  manuscripts  read  Hellenistas  in  11:30  for  Helle- 
nas,^^  but  such  a  rendering  would  make  no  real  contrast  with 
loudaiois  in  vs.  19,  and  would  consequently  be  pointless.  The 
passage  means  that  Antioch  was  one  of  the  first  places  in 
which  the  Christian  message  had  been  preached  to  Gentiles; 
and  the  following  context  shows  that  the  writer  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  Antioch  was  really  the  first  great 
center  of  the  Gentile  church. 

The  founding  of  the  church,  then,  took  place  shortly  after 
Stephen’s  martyrdom,  which  means  that  it  was  probably 
contemporaneous  with  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  The 

'“See  Acts  6:9.  The  Armenian  version  reads:  Libyorum. 

^^Hellenistas,  B  £  ^/  according  to  Nestle:  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum 
(1936),  in  loco. 
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dating  of  these  events  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  but  the 
conversion  of  Saul  may  be  set  as  not  far  from  33  A.D.  If 
three  years  be  allowed  for  his  preaching  in  Damascus  and 
for  his  stay  in  Arabia,”  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  visited 
Jerusalem  and  was  sponsored  by  Barnabas,”  the  founding 
of  the  church  at  Antioch  probably  took  place  between  A.D. 
33  and  36.  By  the  end  of  his  brief  stay  in  Jerusalem,  during 
which  Paul  had  been  preaching  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews  as 
Stephen  had  done,  he  had  become  so  unpopular  among  them 
that  it  seemed  best  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the 
church  that  he  should  withdraw.  “The  brethren  .  .  .  brought 
him  down  to  Caesarea  and  sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus.””  One 
wonders  why  no  persecution  had  been  waged  against  the 
“brethren”  in  Jerusalem  if  they  were  as  zealous  for  their 
faith  as  Paul  was.  Had  the  church  in  Jerusalem  become  a 
self-contained  group  of  Hebraistic  Christians,  whose  beliefs 
were  taken  for  granted,  and  who  were  regarded  as  insular 
but  harmless  by  the  Hellenistic  synagogues? 

At  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Paul,  or  later,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Antiochian  church  was  reported  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.”  The  wording  of  the  account 
may  indicate  that  they  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  message  which  was  evinced  by  the  people  of 
Antioch,  and  that  they  were  possibly  a  little  suspicious  con¬ 
cerning  the  quality  of  their  faith.  They  appointed  Barnabas 
to  visit  Antioch,  in  order  that  he  might  inspect  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  that  he  might  bring  back  a  report  of  what  was 
actually  happening. 

Barnabas’  reaction  was  favorable.  He  adjudged  the  work 
as  a  genuine  product  of  divine  grace,  and  he  succeeded  in 
consolidating  the  church’s  faith  and  organization.  The  work 
grew  to  such  proportions  that  he  felt  the  need  of  assistance; 
and  so  went  to  Tarsus  to  find  Paul  that  he  might  enlist  him 
as  his  colleague. 


‘*Gal.  1:18. 
’’Acts  9:26. 
’’Acts  9:30. 
“Acts  ll:22f. 
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With  the  addition  of  Paul,  the  church  increased  even 
more  rapidly.  Several  features  of  its  development  were  em¬ 
phasized  by  Luke: 

1.  The  function  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  was  teaching: 
“they  taught  much  people.”  Now  the  process  of  teaching 
presupposes  that  there  is  some  definite  body  of  knowledge 
to  be  imparted.  Reference  had  already  been  made  in  Acta 
to  “the  apostles’  teaching,”**  which  included  the  elements 
of  the  historic  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  significance  of 
the  resurrection,  the  relation  of  the  career  of  Christ  to  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  ethical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  daily  living.  In  this  teaching,  faith  in  Christ  was 
stressed;  and  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  emphasize 
it  in  contrast  to  ritual.  Stephen’s  speech,  which  represents 
teaching  current  in  Jerusalem  prior  to  the  founding  of  the 
church  in  Antioch,  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  historic 
revelation  of  God  had  never  been  fully  accepted  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  given.  They  had  not  even  kept  the  law,”  and 
had  rejected  the  Savior  sent  to  them.  Stephen  did  not  carry 
his  speech  to  its  logical  positive  conclusion  that  the  law  could 
not  provide  forgiveness  for  such  an  offense,  and  that  only 
faith  in  pardoning  grace  could  suffice;  but  such  a  conclusion 
was  latent  in  his  words.  At  Antioch,  however,  the  idea  of 
justification  by  faith  must  have  emerged  from  the  realm  of 
the  implicit  into  that  of  the  explicit,  and  have  become  part 
of  the  settled  teaching  of  the  church. 

There  is  some  positive  evidence  that  such  a  theological 
development  did  take  place.  For  one  thing,  the  experience  of 
Peter  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  was  doubtless  synchronous 
with  the  founding  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  if  not  antece¬ 
dent  to  it.  Certainly  it  took  place  before  Peter  left  Jerusalem 
after  the  persecution  of  Herod.**  Peter’s  departure  from  the 
city  preceded  the  “famine  visit”  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
recorded  in  11:27-30,  at  which  time  the  Antioch  church  was 

"Acts  2:42,  4:33,  5:28.  See  also  the  general  content  of  the  discourses  in 
2:16-40,  3:12-26,  4:8-12,  7:1-53. 

"Acts  7:53. 

"Acts  12:17. 
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fully  established  and  flourishing.  In  Peter’s  address  to  Cor¬ 
nelius  he  stated  that  “to  him  [Christ]  bear  all  the  prophets 
witness,  that  through  his  name  every  one  that  believeth  on 
him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins.”**  Peter’s  very  act  of 
preaching  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  was  prompted  by  a 
vision,  and  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  was  questioned 
closely  by  the  apostles  and  brethren*®  as  to  why  he  had 
fellowshipped  with  uncircumcised  Gentiles.  His  reply  shows 
that  God  had  given  unmistakable  witness  that  Gentiles  could 
be  saved  by  faith. 

The  relation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  this  same  type  of 
teaching  is  even  clearer.  In  Acts  13:38,  39  Paul  is  quoted 
as  saying:  “Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  brethren,  that 
through  this  man  is  proclaimed  unto  you  remission  of  sins: 
and  by  him  every  one  that  believeth  is  justified  from  all 
things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Moses.”  The  speech  in  Acts  13  sounds  much  like  a  repetition 
of  Stephen’s  argument,  concluding  with  an  explicit  statement 
of  its  logical  trend.  To  this  statement  both  Barnabas  and 
Paul  subscribed.  Assuredly  it  was  not  concocted  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia.  It  represented  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  had  long  since  crystallized  in  their  thinking  and 
which  had  been  settled  before  they  left  Antioch  of  Syria. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  salvation  by  faith  was  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  it  is 
dispelled  by  the  testimony  of  Galatians.  Whenever  the  visit 
to  Jerusalem  recorded  in  Galatians  2  was  made,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  subsequent  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  it 
may  have  been  identical  either  with  the  “famine  visit”  of 
Acts  11:29-30  or  with  the  Council  itself  (Acts  16).  In  Gala¬ 
tians,  Paul  showed  that  his  message  which  he  preached  among 
the  Gentiles  was  acceptable  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,** 
that  Barnabas  was  working  with  him,  that  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  undertaking  a  Gentile  mission,  and  that  he,  at 


‘•Acts  10:43. 
••Acts  11:1. 
•‘Galatians  2:2. 
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least,  held  consistently  to  the  practice  of  his  message  as  he 
worked  in  Antioch.** 

Antioch,  therefore,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  full  teach¬ 
ing  of  justification  by  faith.  What  may  have  been  latent  in 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem  as  they  developed 
a  predominantly  Jewish  church  became  patent  when  that 
message  was  delivered  in  a  Gentile  church.  The  conse- 
(piences  of  the  doctrine  were  faced  fearlessly  at  Antioch, 
and  were  put  into  practice. 

2.  A  second  feature  of  development  in  Luke’s  discussion 
of  the  Antioch  church  was  the  fact  that  the  disciples  were 
there  first  called  Christians  (Acts  11:26).  In  Jerusalem 
Judaism  was  dominant,  and  the  disciples  were  regarded  as 
a  sect  of  Judaism.  Paul  alluded  to  that  attitude  when  in  his 
defence  before  Felix  he  said:  “But  this  I  confess  unto  thee, 
that  after  the  Way  which  they  call  a  sect,  so  serve  I  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  believing  all  things  which  are  according 
to  the  law  and  which  are  written  in  the  prophets”  (Acts 
24:14).  To  the  Jews  he  was  a  Jew,  still  a  worshipper  of  the 
God  of  his  fathers.  In  Antioch,  however,  where  religions  of 
East  and  West  met,  and  where  all  creeds  and  superstitions 
of  the  day  were  represented,  the  believers  were  given  a 
distinctive  name  which  set  them  off  from  both  Jews  and 
pagans.  The  church  of  Antioch,  therefore,  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Christianity  as  a  distinctive  faith,  although  there 
was  no  immediate  repudiation  of  connection  with  Jewish 
churches  nor  any  formal  severance  from  Jewish  associations. 

3.  A  third  feature  of  Antioch’s  influence  was  its  financial 
interest  in  relief.  Situated  as  it  was  in  the  crossroads  of 
Levantine  trade,  with  the  caravans  from  East  to  West  and 
from  West  to  East  constantly  passing  through  its  port,  it 
must  have  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than  Jerusalem  did. 
The  announcement  by  Agabus  of  impending  famine  in  Pal¬ 
estine  evoked  a  generous  response  from  the  Antiochian 
church,  who  sent  relief  to  the  impoverished  Judeans  by 
Barnabas  and  Paul.  This  policy  was  maintained  by  Paul  in 
later  times  when  he  collected  funds  in  Asia,  Macedonia,  and 
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Achaia  for  the  churches  of  Judea."®  Antioch  had  set  the 
precedent  for  the  Gentile  churches. 

4.  Again,  Antioch  became  the  missionary  headquarters 
for  the  church  in  the  years  between  A.D.  46  and  A.D.  56. 
The  “famine  visit”  which  preceded  the  first  journey  prob¬ 
ably  took  place  about  A.D.  46,  and  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
came  two  or  three  years  later.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
journey,  which  followed  the  separation  from  Barnabas,  Paul 
returned  to  Antioch,  where  he  “spent  some  time”*®  before 
resuming  his  itinerary  that  terminated  in  the  perilous  visit 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  imprisonment  in  Caesarea. 

5.  Because  it  was  an  important  metropolis  of  the  Empire 
and  the  seat  of  the  first  great  Gentile  church,  Antioch  be¬ 
came  a  center  where  the  leaders  of  the  church  met.  At  one 
time  or  another  Peter,**  Barnabas,*®  Titus,**  John  Mark,** 
Judas  Barsabbas,**  Silas,*®  and,  if  the  Western  text  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  author  of  Acts  himself®'  were  all  connected  with  the 
church  there.  Was  Antioch  the  center  from  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  indoctrination? 

The  possibility  of  contact  here  between  Mark  and  Luke, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  their  later  association  at  Rome,®*  may 
have  some  bearing  on  the  much  discussed  Synoptic  Problem. 
Did  these  two  men  compare  notes  on  the  Gospel  stories  as 
they  first  heard  them  preached  in  Jerusalem  and  at  Antioch? 
Was  Luke  stimulated  to  investigation  by  a  desire  to  add  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  he  had  derived  from 


*®Rom.  15:26. 

**Acts  18:22. 

”Gal.  1:11. 

"Acts  11:22,  Gal.  2:13. 

"Gal.  2:3. 

"Acts  12:25. 

"Acts  15:22. 

"/iiV. 

’‘Acts  11:28,  Cod.  D:  sunestrainmenon  de  bemon  ephe  heis  ex  autoD.  See 
also  Eusebius  HE  III,  4. 

"Col.  4:10, 14. 
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Mark?  Is  the  similarity  of  phraseology  which  exists  between 
them  attributable  only  to  the  use  of  the  written  Markan 
account  by  Luke  and  Matthew,  or  did  all  three  have  living 
contact  at  some  one  place  where  they  shared  their  knowledge 
and  possibly  their  written  productions?  Did  they  all  gain 
from  the  teaching  of  the  local  church  the  material  which 
they  incorporated  later  into  their  Gospels  independently?  To 
attempt  an  answer  to  these  questions  would  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Antioch 
church  had  a  body  of  teaching  from  the  very  beginning. 
Mark  and  Luke  could  have  met  personally  in  that  church. 
Furthermore,  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century  or  shortly  thereafter,  seems  to  quote  almost 
exclusively  from  Matthew  when  he  alludes  to  the  Gospels, 
as  if  Matthew  were  the  only  Synoptic  Gospel  that  he  knew.** 
Streeter  argues  at  length  for  the  Antiochene  origin  of 
Matthew**  on  the  basis  of  its  use  by  Ignatius’  letters  and  in 
the  Didache,  both  of  which  he  identifies  as  Syrian  documents. 
If  Mark  knew  and  used  for  his  Gospel  the  life  of  Jesus  as 
it  had  been  preached  in  Jerusalem,  particularly  by  Peter, 
and  if  Matthew  recorded  essentially  the  same  tradition  plus 
what  he  himself  had  noted  or  remembered,  the  resemblances 
and  differences  of  these  two  Gospels  might  be  explained  on 
the  basis  of  living  contact  in  the  ministry  of  some  church 
rather  than  by  juggling  documents  at  a  later  period. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  of  Acts  attributed  to  the  church 
of  Antioch  a  place  of  considerable  influence  in  the  world  of 
his  day.  Its  preachers  became  the  first  missionaries;  its 
theology  became  the  basis  of  their  preaching;  its  policies 
were  largely  followed  by  the  Gentile  churches.  To  no  small 


**Moffatt,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Neiv  Testament  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1911),  p.  212. 

**B.  H.  Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1925),  pp.  500-527.  See  p.  511:  “Both  Ignatius  and  the  Didache,  the 
earliest  Syrian  documents  we  possess,  habitually  speak  of  ‘the  Gospel’ 
as  if  it  was  the  name  of  a  book  having  a  certain  authority;  also  when¬ 
ever  the  same  sayings  occur  in  Matthew  and  either  of  these,  their 
versions  are  alwavs  secondary.  They  stand  to  Matthew  as  the  preacher 
to  his  text.” 
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extent  the  modern  church  is  indebted  to  Antioch  for  its 
faith,  for  its  outlook,  and  possibly  for  the  Scriptures  from 
which  its  knowledge  of  the  gospel  is  drawn. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 


^  ^  ^ 

“That  a  school  of  theology  should  also  be  a  school  of 
missions  accords  alike  with  the  philosophy  and  history  of 
Christianity.  If — as  Schaff  suggests — we  are  yet  in  the  Paul¬ 
ine  age  intermediate  between  the  age  of  ceremonial  order 
and  the  age  of  sympathetic  fusion,  then  do  we  but  imitate 
our  great  apostolic  type  in  blending  the  missionary  spirit 
with  the  polemical.  The  greatest  of  theologians  was  also  the 
first  and  the  greatest  of  missionaries.  In  studying  Chris¬ 
tianity  under  its  missionary  aspect  our  thoughts  at  once 
revert  to  Antioch,  the  historic  center  of  Christian  missions. 
That  luxurious  capital  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  of  Syria 
(then  the  seat  of  the  Roman  government  in  the  East  and 
the  third  city  of  the  empire,  rivalling  Alexandria  in  wealth 
and  population  and  vieing  with  Rome  itself  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  its  festivals)  was  the  first  city  of  the  Gentiles  in 
which  Christianity  gained  a  footing  and  gathered  a  church 
without  the  pale  of  the  synagogue.  The  converts  of  Pentecost, 
scattered  from  Jerusalem  by  the  persecution  that  arose  about 
Stephen,  travelled  northward  along  the  seacoast  of  Phoenicia, 
visited  the  adjacent  island  of  Cyprus  and  found  a  refuge  in 
Antioch,  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  Jewish  capi¬ 
tal — where,  under  the  immunities  granted  to  the  Jews  by  the 
Seleucidae  and  confirmed  by  the  Caesars,  this  new  sect  of 
Judaism  (as  it  was  regarded)  might  grow  without  molesta¬ 
tion.  Here  in  the  old,  exclusive  spirit  of  the  circumcision  they 
‘preached  the  Word  to  none  but  to  the  Jews  only,^  until  cer¬ 
tain  Hellenists  from  Cyprus  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa — not  sharing  in  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Palestinian 
Jews — ‘spake  openly  to  the  Grecians,  preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus.’  ’’ — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1854. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  LITERATURE 
By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 
(Concluded  from  the  April-June  Number,  1950) 


Literary  form.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  appear  in 
three  forms  common  to  literature:  narration,  communication 
and  prediction.  Five  narrate  the  historical  basis  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  twenty-one  embody  correspondence  between  the  mis¬ 
sionary  and  his  field,  and  the  final  work  constitutes  a  proph¬ 
ecy.  Accordingly,  most  of  the  books  are  cast  in  epistolary 
form,  representing  an  emphasis  on  things  present,  conduct 
in  the  church  and  its  expansion  as  a  new  faith  in  the  world. 
A  look  backward  to  the  past  and  the  way  that  the  Christian 
faith  took  root,  however,  takes  up  more  space  than  the  score 
of  letters  preserved,  although  only  a  few  books  gather  up 
all  this  history.  Only  a  single  book,  and  that  the  last  one  in 
the  canon,  is  devoted  to  things  future.  This  noteworthy  vol¬ 
ume  has  some  characteristics  of  an  ordinary  letter,  also. 

No  elaborate  form  of  literature  has  entered  the  New 
Testament.  In  one  sense,  then,  the  twenty-seven  books  could 
not  be  styled  literature  for  lack  of  polish.  If  there  be  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule  it  is  a  matter  of  one  book  and 
only  one,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  There  are  occasional 
passages  in  some  books  which  possess  literary  value,  speaking 
technically  (e.g.,  1  Cor.  13),  but  no  more  than  that.  Surely 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  apostolic  canon  proceed  in 
simple,  artless  fashion  when  its  authors  were  not  men  of  the 
schools  for  the  most  part. 

A  reason  or  two  can  be  found  perhaps  to  account  for  the 
simplicity  of  the  literary  form  as  indeed  God’s  choice.  First, 
because  He  did  not  want  the  message  obscured  by  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  writer.  Christ  must  have  the  preeminence  in 
all  things,  literary  as  well  as  every  other  way.  Second,  be¬ 
cause  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  designed  for  everyman,  the 
tutored  and  untutored,  the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental,  every 
generation  of  every  century.  In  consequence  there  needs  to 
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be  a  fundamental  clarity  that  makes  for  adaptation  to  all 
the  race. 

One  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  greatest  of  all,  problems  to 
arise  in  studying  literary  form  pertains  to  the  first  three 
Gospels.  How  are  the  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  of  the  three 
to  be  accounted  for?  They  manifestly  follow  a  common  pat¬ 
tern  as  well  as  a  common  theme.  This  inquiry,  it  may  be 
remarked  without  continuing  the  matter  here,  has  somehow 
gone  to  seed.  Men  of  common  sense  admit  as  much  after 
seeing  the  lengths  to  which  the  problem  has  been  taken. 

Use  of  langiuige  and  idiom.  Inspiration  has  not  made  nec¬ 
essary  a  special  language  for  the  conveyance  of  revelation. 
As  the  Jewish  language  sufficed  to  channel  Scripture  in  days 
before  Christ,  so  did  Greek  suffice  in  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
In  the  one  case  an  Eastern  tongue  was  used,  in  the  other  case 
a  Western.  Hebrew  proved  the  most  useful  speech  for  the 
Old  Testament  with  its  legality,  history,  poetry  and  prophecy. 
It  is  a  language  of  simple  expressions,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  of  majesty  and  wide  vocabulary.  Greek,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  a  speech  of  precision  and  manifold  forma¬ 
tion,  yet  no  less  of  widespread  use  throughout  the  world  as 
a  result  of  Alexander’s  conquest  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other.  The  common  parlance  that  came  to  be  spoken 
throughout  the  earth  did  not  have  all  the  forms  or  beauties 
of  classic  Greek.  Nevertheless  it  still  remained  in  all  essentials 
the  wording  of  ancient  science  and  philosophy — the  greatest 
such  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  apostles  spread  the  good  news  of  Christ  far  and 
wide  by  means  of  everyday  Greek.  With  the  one  language 
which  came  from  Greece  originally  they  could  evangelize  all 
the  wide  world  of  their  day.  What  they  wrote  in  the  New 
Testament  must  be  a  reflection  of  what  they  spoke.  In  the 
case  of  one  after  the  other,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  Jewish  background  of  the  New  Testament,  the  effort  of 
a  man  who  thinks  in  his  mother  tongue  but  writes  in  that 
of  a  foreign  race.  This  background  can  be  traced  more  or 
less  accurately,  but  of  course  it  does  not  hamper  the  strength 
with  which  the  writing  is  done.  God  never  chose  a  human 
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penman  that  was  inadequate  to  the  task  assigned,  He  who  is 
able  to  make  all  grace  abound  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  thanks 
to  Calvary. 

Critics  have  expressed  surprise  over  the  Greek  in  the 
Apocalypse  as  over  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
Granting  the  book  was  written  by  the  same  hand  that  set 
down  the  Johannine  Gospel  and  Epistles,  the  statement  could 
be  made  that  this  John  surely  knew  what  was  correct  gram¬ 
mar  but  wrote  later  on  in  unconventional  style  under  the 
pressure  of  his  visions.  Even  if  such  a  unified  authorship 
will  not  be  granted,  the  student  can  point  to  both  the  con¬ 
ventional  and  the  unconventional  in  the  grammar  of  Revela¬ 
tion  as  proof  that  the  writer  might  express  himself  either 
way,  as  he  saw  fit.  That  is  a  crucial  point  to  remember. 

Collection  into  a  canon.  Literature  is  produced  normally 
just  by  men  of  letters  rather  than  by  amateur  writers.  The 
latter  follow  other  interests  mostly.  Since  it  looks  evident 
that  the  apostles  were  not  literary  figures,  then,  nobody  could 
have  expected  them  to  use  pen  and  paper  at  once  as  a  part 
of  their  testimony.  Furthermore,  leisure  is  required  for  the 
work  of  composition,  and  these  men  had  a  full  program  from 
the  very  start.  They  called  for  the  election  of  deacons,  chose 
helpers  from  among  the  new  converts,  and  traveled  all  over 
the  known  world.  All  the  same,  the  time  came  when  a  litera¬ 
ture  was  required.  To  use  the  words  of  Peter,  “Wherefore 
I  will  not  be  negligent  to  put  you  always  in  remembrance 
of  these  things,  though  ye  know  them,  and  be  established  in 
the  present  truth.  Yea,  I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in 
this  tabernacle,  to  stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remembrance ; 
knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even 
as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed  me.  Moreover  I  will 
endeavor  that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have  these 
things  always  in  remembrance.  For  we  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  unto  you  the 
power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  his  majesty.  . .”  (2  Pet.  1:12-16). 

The  Christian  witness  was  transferred  to  paper  by  one 
and  another  saint.  Indeed,  the  Evangelist  tells  how  “many 
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have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of 
those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  even 
as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from  the  beginning 
were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of  the  word”  (Luke  1  :l-2). 
Out  of  this  mass  of  material,  however,  only  a  limited  portion 
has  come  to  be  preserved.  And  of  the  material  preserved  from 
the  early  centuries  only  a  certain  part  has  been  deemed 
essential  or  canonical,  the  word  inspired  by  God.  Just  as  the 
apostles  were  chosen  by  Christ  to  found  His  church,  so  it 
was  proper  for  them  to  record  the  further  revelation  that 
came  in  addition  to  the  Old  Testament.  If  they  did  not  write 
it  down  themselves,  all  had  to  be  done  under  their  super¬ 
vision  anyway.  Apostles  did  not  always  realize  that  they 
were  writing  a  new  canon,  but  God  did — ^the  One  inspiring 
this  literature  personally. 

A  few  verses  in  the  New  Testament  suggest  how  the 
process  of  canonization  was  going  on  during  the  apostles’ 
lifetime  (2  Pet.  3:16;  John  21:24-25;  Rev.  22:18-19).  Look 
them  up. 

Comparison  with  the  Old  Testament.  The  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
ture  total  several  times  as  many  pages  as  the  apostolic  word. 
The  former  will  extend  over  a  millennium  and  more  of 
years,  whereas  the  latter  spans  less  than  a  century.  Hebrew 
revelation  closed  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
began.  An  Oriental  language  was  employed  for  the  one  dis¬ 
closure,  an  Occidental  language  for  the  other.  Contrasts,  then, 
could  be  multiplied  between  Old  and  New  Testaments.  But 
what  of  the  similarity  as  well  as  dissimilarity? 

Both  Testaments  agree  in  large  measure  as  regards  liter¬ 
ary  form.  The  Jews  had  a  backward  look  to  the  past  in  their 
volumes  of  history.  And  with  the  twelve  books  generally 
known  as  Old  Testament  history  the  five  volumes  of  law  may 
be  included  too,  since  they  concern  the  historical  giving  of 
Moses’  code.  Compare  with  these  seventeen  books  of  Jewish 
faith  the  five  works  pertaining  to  history  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  four  Gospels  and  a  record  of  church  history. 

The  Jews  also  had  a  testimony  of  personal  faith  in  what 
are  called  their  poetical  books.  They  number  only  a  few 
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books,  however,  compared  to  the  many  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  dealing  with  the  believer  and  his  faith.  A  score  of 
Epistles  there  will  bear  out  the  rich  confidence  in  God  which 
Christ  made  possible  only  by  coming  to  earth  and  sending 
the  Spirit.  Most  of  the  New  Testament  books  are  found  in 
this  division,  if  the  corresponding  Old  Testament  section  is 
not  so  large. 

Finally,  the  Jews  had  a  large  body  of  prophetic  literature 
in  their  canon — sermons  from  the  many  writing  prophets. 
Consistent  with  the  Old  Testament  as  a  literature  not  written 
after  but  instead  written  before  Christ  descended  to  earth, 
there  is  more  material  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  prophetic 
nature  than  in  the  New  Testament.  Revelation  is  the  solitary 
example  there,  and  not  a  very  long  book  at  that,  compared 
with  either  the  Gospels  or  Epistles  written  by  the  apostles. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Jewish  prophets  foretold 
more  than  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  very  much  more.  And 
God  did  not  see  any  reason  for  repeating  a  lot  of  the  message 
when  it  came  time  for  John  to  record  his  prophetic  vision. 
At  any  rate,  other  New  Testament  authors  beside  John  have 
words  of  prophecy  to  write  down.  Christ  Himself  said  many 
things  of  apocalyptic  nature.  It  is  a  significant  point,  then, 
how  closely  allied  in  literary  form  the  two  Testaments  prove 
to  be. 

Conclusion.  “Never  man  spake  like  this  man”  was  said  to 
Christ,  and  never  men  wrote  like  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  preachers  of  the  New.  What  distinguished  the 
statements  of  either  Christ  or  His  servants,  however,  was 
not  eloquence,  literary  elegance,  genius  or  popularity.  It  was 
truth.  God  had  spoken  through  them,  whether  it  was  His  Son 
or  His  lesser  mouthpieces.  The  conscience  of  men,  therefore, 
responded.  To  use  words  of  the  Psalmist, 

“The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul : 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple. 

The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart: 

The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening 
the  eyes. 
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The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever: 

The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.” 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  it  has  been  shown  that 
no  distinguished  writers  contributed  material  to  the  canon. 
Just  the  same,  no  literary  work  is  more  read  today  than  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles.  No  piece  of  literature  has  influ¬ 
enced  history  more  than  their  testimony.  None  will  endure 
like  it.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  various  books  of  the 
New  Testament  canon  were  assembled  to  inform  men  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  This  is  a 
practical,  not  a  theoretical  or  even  merely  a  theological,  pur¬ 
pose.  Any  teaching  of  the  apostolic  Scriptures  ought  to  con¬ 
form  to  their  original  purpose.  Besides,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  message  of  all  twenty-seven  New  Testament  books 
is  one,  not  manifold.  Every  writer  had  for  his  theme  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  salvation  and  grace.  Such  a  subject 
can  make  a  man  write  and  write  well,  testify  to  the  very  best 
of  his  ability.  Then  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  fall  into  a  threefold  pattern  as  literary 
work,  one  a  prophecy  and  five  history,  the  others  all  letters. 
Nothing  but  simplicity  characterizes  this  recital  with  its 
threefold  reference  to  past,  present  and  future.  Next  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  New  Testament  used  a  language  and 
idiom  known  the  world  around.  And  it  was  observed  that 
the  apostles  desired  to  collect  a  new  canon.  Finally  a  compari¬ 
son  was  made  with  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  God  be 
praised  for  a  complete,  satisfying  revelation. 
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GIVING  UNDER  GRACE 

By  Ray  Charles  Stedman 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  GIVING 

Though  the  subject  of  Christian  giving  is  not  a  doctrinal 
issue  it  has  practical  values  that  make  its  study  both  im¬ 
portant  and  profitable.  In  almost  any  conceivable  type  of 
Christian  activity,  the  matter  of  money  is  almost  certain 
ultimately  to  be  considered.  At  no  other  point  than  in  the 
realm  of  giving  do  the  ideals  of  Christian  living  so  closely 
touch  the  mundane  world  in  which  we  live.  Whatever,  there¬ 
fore,  the  study  of  this  doctrine  may  lack  in  theological  con¬ 
tent  is  more  abundantly  made  up  in  the  practical  benefits 
received. 


I.  THE  IMPORTANCE  IN  SCRIPTURE  OP  GIVING 

A  general  survey.  It  is  clear  from  the  abundance  of  ref¬ 
erences  that  the  writers  of  Scripture  were  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  giving  in  a  godly  life.  They  certainly  shared 
none  of  the  mistaken  ideas  of  many  moderns  who,  under  the 
guise  of  a  superficial  piety,  would  place  money  matters  on 
a  far  lower  spiritual  plane  than  other  doctrines  and  accord 
it  little,  if  any,  recognition  as  a  form  of  true  worship.  Paul 
illustrates  the  proper  importance  to  be  accorded  giving  in 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  incomparable  treatise 
on  the  resurrection  found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  penetrating  discus¬ 
sions  of  spiritual  truth  to  be  found  in  all  the  Bible.  Yet,, 
without  a  break  or  any  semblance  of  an  apology,  the  apostle 
concludes  his  discussion  of  the  resurrection  and  goes  on  to 
say,  “And  now  concerning  the  collection.  .  .  .”  Clearly  he  saw 
no  incongruity  in  bringing  the  two  doctrines  together. 

But  when  further  it  is  considered  that  the  Bible  abounds 
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with  commands,  practical  suggestions,  warnings,  and  ex¬ 
amples,  all  concerned  with  the  matter  of  giving,  the  subject 
takes  on  vastly  increased  importance.  Everywhere  miserli- 
ness,  greed,  and  avarice  are  denounced,  and  generosity,  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  charity  extolled.  Especial  note  should  be  taken 
of  the  repeated  warnings  against  covetousness  such  as  Colos- 
sians  3:6,  that  speaks  of  “covetousness  which  is  idolatry,” 
and  reveals  the  horror  of  God  at  the  root-sin  of  the  non¬ 
giving  believer,  comparing  it,  even,  to  frightful  idolatry. 

Giving,  a  fellowship.  It  may  be  noted,  also,  that  the  Greek 
word,  xoivcavia,  used  to  denote  the  closest  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Lord  and  the  believer,  is  also  employed  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  collection  for  the  poor  (cf.  2  Cor.  8:4).  Both  are 
truly  a  “fellowship”  of  highest  spiritual  character. 

Redemption  money.  As  a  final  indication  of  the  importance 
of  money  in  the  life  of  God’s  people,  it  is  most  significant  to 
observe  that  the  law  of  Moses  required  every  first-born  male 
among  the  Israelites  to  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  five 
silver  shekels.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  buy  him  back 
from  the  hand  of  Jehovah  who  had  declared,  “The  first-born 
is  mine.”  This  rite  spoke  most  plainly  of  the  coming  First¬ 
born  One  who  alone  would  require  no  ransom  money.  The 
very  fact  that  Jehovah  did  accept  money  as  the  redemption 
price  for  the  first-born  should  answer  all  claims  that  money 
is  too  sordid  to  use  in  connection  with  spiritual  things. 

Modem  practice  compared.  Despite  the  evident  promi¬ 
nence  of  money  and  giving  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  most  detailed  instructions  on  giving  for  believers  of 
every  dispensation,  it  is  at  this  very  point  that  Christians 
have  gone  farthest  astray  from  Biblical  principles.  As  one 
writer  declares:  “In  other  things  believers  have  everywhere 
zealously  declared  the  Bible  to  be  their  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice;  but  in  the  matter  of  giving  we  have  given 
ourselves  a  great  deal  of  latitude,  considered  our  own  per¬ 
sonal  convenience,  resorted  to  our  own  plans,  adopted  our 
own  proportions,  chosen  our  own  way  of  doing  things,  and 
have  scarcely  thought  to  inquire  whether  our  Lord  and 
Master  had  given  us  any  directions  in  the  Scriptures  con- 
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cerning  the  giving  of  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  His 
worship  and  work.  The  Bible  has  been  left  out  and  all  sorts 
of  human  inventions  have  been  adopted  to  raise  money. 
We  have  chosen  our  own  way  and  have  not  hearkened  to  the 
law  of  the  Lord.”' 

If  the  Biblical  view  of  giving  as  an  act  of  worship  be 
accepted  and  physical  resources  be  regarded  as  a  steward¬ 
ship  received  from  the  Lord’s  hand,  believers  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  the  more  surely  concerned  to  discover  exactly  what 
the  Bible  has  to  say  about  these  important  things  and  estab¬ 
lish  their  giving  practices  upon  true  Biblical  principles. 

II.  THE  METHOD  OP  TREATMENT 

Dispensational  distinctions  observed.  It  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  merely  to  list  all  Scriptural  references  to  giving  and 
from  the  ensuing  compilation  deduce  a  proper  Biblical  pat¬ 
tern  for  present-day  practice.  The  problem  is  more  complex 
than  that.  In  pursuing  this  study  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Bible  records  more  than  one  rule  of  life  since  it 
deals  with  more  than  one  group  of  saints.  There  are,  for 
instance,  clear  distinctions  to  be  observed  between  Jew,  Gen¬ 
tile,  and  the  church  of  God.  Each  group  is  different  from 
the  others  in  its  required  observances,  promises,  warnings, 
destiny,  and,  not  least  of  all,  in  its  plan  for  giving.  These 
differences  must  be  defined  and  maintained  or  hopeless 
confusion  can  only  result.  Much  of  the  blame  for  the  unend¬ 
ing  pleas  for  money  that  are  the  plague  of  the  church  today 
may  be  laid  squarely  at  the  door  of  an  improper  exegesis  of 
Scripture,  based  upon  failure  to  observe  the  above-mentioned 
distinctions. 

The  wider  field  of  stewardship  excluded.  It  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  stated  that  this  thesis  makes  no  attempt  to  survey  the 
wider  field  of  stewardship,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  Stewardship  has  been  defined  as  ”the  administration 
of  the  material  and  spiritual  possessions  entrusted  to  men 
by  God  for  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom.”*  This  is  a 
much  larger  sphere  than  that  of  mere  giving,  involving  the 

'Charles  A.  Cook,  Stewardship  and  Missions,  pp.  92-93. 

’Herman  C.  Weber,  The  Horizons  of  Stewardship,  p.  115. 
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use  of  personality,  time,  talent,  influence,  privileges,  and  all 
one’s  possessions;  but  since  the  giving  of  money  is  the  final 
test  of  stewardship  even  as  the  open  pocketbook  is  one  of 
the  greatest  proofs  of  regeneration  (note  Zacchaeus,  and 
also  the  early  Christians  in  Acts  4),  it  will  be  found  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  on  which  to  determine  the  Scriptural  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  New  Testament  steward  in  this  dispensation 
of  grace. 

New  Testament  doctrine  developed.  It  will  be  left  to  a 
later  section  to  discuss  the  intimate  relationship  of  giving 
to  the  underlying  principles  of  grace  that  characterize  this 
present  age.  It  must  be  necessary  first,  to  avoid  any  confu¬ 
sion,  to  take  up  briefly  the  problem  of  the  tithe  and  examine 
some  of  the  many  claims  which  attempt  to  apply  this  system 
of  tenth-giving  to  the  Christian  under  grace.  Having  held 
carefully  to  the  dispensational  distinctions  of  the  law  and 
grace  systems,  it  will  then  be  in  order  to  set  forth,  by  an 
inductive  process,  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  giving 
relating  to  the  believer  of  this  age.  This  will  involve  a 
minute  consideration  of  the  major  passages  involved  and  a 
summary  of  the  contributions  of  scattered  passages.  The 
results  of  this  study  will  then  be  related  to  the  age-enduring 
principles  of  grace,  discussing  briefly  the  New  Testament 
idea  of  stewardship  and  showing  the  tremendous  force  of 
love  as  a  motive  for  giving  as  opposed  to  coercion.  The  last 
portion  will  summarize  the  results  of  this  study  and  reach 
a  positive  conclusion  concerning  the  present-day  believer’s 
responsibilities  under  a  system  of  grace-giving. 

The  two-fold  aim.  The  aim  of  this  thesis  is  not  alone  to 
collect  and  systematize  the  salient  facts  concerning  giving  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  to  present  those  facts  in  such  a 
form  as  to  render  them  of  real  practical  value.  In  agreement 
with  this,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  draw  from  the  ab¬ 
stract  truth  presented  some  practical  suggestions  to  guide 
in  the  actual  practice  of  giving. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  TITHE 

Almost  without  exception  the  literature  examined  pre¬ 
paratory  to  writing  this  thesis  had  declared  unequivocally  that 
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tithing  was  God’s  plan  for  Christian  giving  today.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  this  idea  prevails  among  contemporary  Bible 
teachers  and  churchmen  is  phenomenal.  Yet  in  the  face  of 
this  almost  universal  acceptance  of  the  tithe,  Scriptural  evi¬ 
dence  constrains  us  to  reject  it  as  not  applicable  to  the 
believer  under  grace.  It  is  purposed  now  to  examine  the 
arguments  presented  in  support  of  the  tithe  for  this  age  and 
to  point  out  the  basic  errors  thereof.  These  arguments  may 
be  considered  under  two  general  headings:  those  arising 
from  a  misapplication  of  the  law  of  Moses;  and  those  based 
upon  a  supposed  universal  responsibility  to  tithe  stemming 
from  the  existence  of  the  tithe  before  the  law  was  given. 

I.  THE  TITHE  AND  THE  LAW  OF  MOSES 

The  tithe  a  part  of  the  law.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  fact  that  the  law  of  Moses  commanded  tithing.  Leviticus 
27:30-33  reads,  “And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of 
the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord’s  : 
it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord.  And  if  a  man  will  redeem  aught  of 
his  tithe,  he  shall  add  unto  it  the  fifth  part  thereof.  And  all 
the  tithe  of  the  herd  or  the  flock,  whatsoever  passeth  under 
the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord.  He  shall  not 
search  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  neither  shall  he  change 
it:  and  if  he  change  it  at  all,  then  both  it  and  that  for  which 
it  is  changed  shall  be  holy;  it  shall  not  be  redeemed.” 

This  tithe  was  known  as  the  Lord’s  tithe,  or,  because  it 
was  given  to  the  Levites,  sometimes  as  the  Levite’s  tithe.  In 
Deuteronomy  14:22-27  a  second,  or  Festival,  tithe  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  in  Deuteronomy  14:28-29  a  third  tithe,  to  be 
taken  every  three  years,  is  mentioned.  These  three  tithes 
were  made  compulsory  upon  Israel,  and  were  referred  to  as 
commandments.  “These  are  the  commandments  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses  for  the  children  of  Israel  in  mount 
Sinai”  (Lev.  27:34). 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  tithe  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  divinely  given  economy  of  Israel.  Not  only 
were  the  Levites  dependent  upon  it  for  their  living  (in  turn 
paying  their  tithes  to  the  high  priest),  but  much  of  the 
temple  expenses  was  met  by  the  tithe  and  the  poor  and 
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dependent  of  the  land  looked  to  the  tithe-law  for  succor. 
Under  the  law  the  tithe  was,  unquestionably,  the  divine  plan 
for  supporting  and  maintaining  God’s  priests  in  their  inter¬ 
cessory  and  sacrificial  work.  This  may  be  freely  and  gladly 
admitted.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  take  that  which 
belonged  to  the  nation,  Israel,  and  which  supported  a  group 
of  robed  and  mitred  priests,  who  offered  daily  bloody  sac¬ 
rifices  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  one  nation,  and  apply 
it  to  a  heterogeneous  body  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  which 
each  individual  is  himself  a  priest,  who  rest  for  eternity 
upon  the  once-for-all  offering  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  whose 
message  is  to  be  preached  to  every  creature  under  heaven. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  different  matter.  Yet  despite  these  evident 
distinctions  scores  of  books  and  pamphlets  roll  from  the 
presses  each  year  in  which  tithing  is  declared  to  be  the 
only  scriptural  method  of  giving,  which  specious  claim  is 
supported  by  frequent  references  to  Jewish  commandments. 

The  following  is  an  example:  “God  leases  His  property 
to  us  for  the  brief  time  that  we  have  possession  of  it  on 
earth  and  God  has  a  definite  plan  for  a  division  of  the  in¬ 
come.  He,  as  the  owner,  proposes  to  allow  us,  as  the  lessee, 
to  retain  nine-tenths  of  all  that  is  made  and  asks  that  at 
least  one-tenth  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest  sacred  to  His 
service.  This  one-tenth  is  ‘holy  unto  the  Lord’  (Lev.  27:30). 
The  word  ‘holy’  is  the  same  word  used  in  reference  to  the 
holy  things  of  the  temple  and  the  holy  sabbath.  .  .  .  This 
holy  tithe  we  are  ordered  to  bring  into  God’s  storehouse 
(Mai.  3:10).”* 

Of  course,  this  legalistic  admixture  of  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  arises  from  a  failure  to  differentiate  in  the  Bible 
between  what  properly  belongs  to  Israel  and  what  may  be 
claimed  by  the  church.  The  basic  error  is  that  of  regarding 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  saints  as  identical  in 
character  and  destiny,  thus  applying  all  promises  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  church,  indiscriminately.  Such  careless 
exposition  obviously  precludes  any  true  study  of  Scripture 


‘From  a  pamphlet  entitled  God's  Financial  Plan,  by  M.  E.  Dodd,  published 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
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and  accounts  for  the  hopeless  confusion  found  on  every 
hand. 

The  law  a  rule  of  life.  Though  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  thesis  to  present  a  full-orbed  discussion  of  the  distinc¬ 
tions  obtaining  between  law  and  grace,  or  the  church  and 
Israel,  nevertheless  no  proper  treatment  of  the  tithe  can  be 
attained  without  viewing  it  in  its  proper  setting  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  Mosaic  law.  This  law,  comprising  in  its 
larger  sense  the  Decalogue,  the  moral  commandments,  and 
the  ordinances,  constituted  a  complete  rule  of  life  for  the 
nation  Israel. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  writes  of  it  thus:  “This  rule  of 
life  was  revealed  from  God  and  accepted  by  Israel  at  Sinai, 
and  was  at  no  time  addressed  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  peculiar  form  of  government  for  a  peculiar  people, 
and  accomplished  a  peculiar  purpose  in  condemning  the 
failure  of  man  and  in  leading  him  to  Christ.  Its  full  detail 
is  revealed  in  the  writings  of  Moses;  but  the  history  of 
Israel  under  the  law  occupies  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  Gospels  up  to  the  record  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  Law  of  Moses  was  complete  within 
itself.  It  was  sufficient  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  an  Israel¬ 
ite  under  every  circumstance  that  might  arise.”* 

This  law  was  in  the  nature  of  a  merit-system,  i.e.,  it 
offered  rewards  for  obedience  and  exacted  severe  penalties 
for  failure.  This  legal  character  is  everywhere  opposed,  in 
the  New  Testament,  to  the  teachings  of  grace.  The  two  are 
set  in  clear  contradistinction  by  Romans  11:6:  “And  if  by 
grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works:  otherwise  grace  is  no 
more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace ; 
otherwise  work  is  no  more  work.” 

Further,  it  is  positively  declared  that  the  law  is  done 
away  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  for  the  Christian  a  rule  of  grace 
is  put  in  its  place.  A  few  Scriptures  will  suffice  in  proof. 
John  1:16-17:  “For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.”  Galatians  3 :19-25 :  “Where- 


^Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  IV,  205. 
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fore  then  serveth  the  law?  It  was  added  because  of  trans¬ 
gressions,  till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made  .  .  .  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might 
be  given  to  them  that  believe.  But  before  faith  came,  we 
[Jews]  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith 
which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.  Wherefore  the  law 
was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might 
be  justified  by  faith.  But  after  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer 
under  a  schoolmaster.”  Romans  6:14:  “For  sin  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  you :  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace.”  Ephesians  2:15:  “Having  abolished  in  his 
flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments  contained 
in  ordinances.” 

It  is  the  purest  folly  to  maintain,  as  some  tithe-proclaim- 
ers  do,  that  only  part  of  the  law  was  done  away  and  the 
moral  requirements  of  the  law  are  still  binding.  To  say  this 
is  to  fail  to  view  either  the  law  or  grace  as  a  complete  rule 
of  life,  suggesting  that  one  must  borrow  from  the  other  in 
order  to  subsist.  It  is  true  that  certain  principles  are  common 
to  each  system,  but  neither  requires  any  portion  of  the  other 
to  complete  it. 

Chafer  says  in  point:  “In  applying  the  teachings  of  grace 
it  is  legitimate  to  point  out  that  a  similar  principle  obtained 
under  the  Law  of  Moses,  thus  to  demonstrate  that  the  pre¬ 
cept  in  question  represents  the  unchangeable  character  of 
God;  but  it  is  both  unscriptural  and  unreasonable  to  apply 
the  teachings  of  the  Mosaic  system  directly  to  the  children 
of  grace.  Since  both  the  Law  of  Moses  and  the  teachings  of 
grace  are  complete  in  themselves,  neither  one  requires  the 
addition  of  the  other,  and  to  combine  them  is  to  sacrifice 
all  that  is  vital  in  each.”* 

Since  two  New  Testament  passages  (Rom.  8:6-7,  2  Cor. 
3:7-13)  plainly  state  in  unequivocal  fashion  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  abolished  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
these  commandments  were  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they  should  be  done 
away  and  the  more  minor  moral  commandments  (as  tith- 


*Ibid.,  IV,  243. 
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ing)  should  remain  in  effect.  As  a  matter  of  record,  this 
writer  was  unable  to  find  any  tithe-supporter  who  claimed 
that  the  portion  of  the  law  which  included  tithing  was  still 
valid,  who  did  not  also  hold  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  yet  in  effect  as  well.  But  the  above-mentioned  passages 
are  unmistakable  in  declaring  that  the  Decalogue  is  abol¬ 
ished.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  furthermore,  to  say  that  the 
present-day  believer  is  not  under  law  is  not,  of  course,  to 
suggest  the  only  alternative  is  lawlessness.  Grace,  as  a  way 
of  life,  provides  all  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  necessary 
restraint  from  evil. 

It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  the  tithe,  as  part  of  a  legal 
system,  does  not  and  cannot  apply  to  a  Christian  under 
grace.  The  tithe  was  compulsory.  Grace  never  compels.  The 
tithe  was  a  debt  payable  to  God,  not  a  gift.  Grace  cancels 
all  debts  and  accepts  only  gifts.  The  tithe  was  a  part  of  the 
law.  Grace  has  abolished  law. 

The  tithe  and  the  Sabbath.  A  peculiar  phenomenon  ob¬ 
served  in  studying  the  literature  of  the  tithe-advocates  is 
the  almost  unfailing  comparison  of  the  tithe-law  to  Sabbath 
observance.  We  quote  a  few  examples:  “The  laws  of  the 
tithe  and  the  Sabbath  are  fundamental  laws  of  God  and  are 
the  A  B  C*s  of  stewardship.”*  “The  question  is  often  asked: 
Tf  tithing  is  so  important  why  did  not  Jesus  say  more  about 
it?’  Is  the  Sabbath  important?  Can  you  find  in  His  teaching 
any  stronger  endorsement  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  than 
of  the  law  of  the  tithe?’”  “The  laws  of  which  I  speak  today 
we  call  ‘twin’  laws  because  they  are  so  much  alike.  One- 
seventh  of  man’s  time  and  one-tenth  of  his  income  belongs  to 
God  in  a  special  sense.”*  “True,  there  is  no  formal  re-enact¬ 
ment  of  the  law  of  the  tithe.  But  why  should  such  a  formal 
re-enactment  be  looked  for?  The  law  had  not  become  obso¬ 
lete;  it  was  not  indifferently  observed.  On  the  contrary  it 

'From  a  pamphlet,  Stnvardship  Born  of  God  by  J.  N.  Rayzor,  published 
by  the  Baptist  Standard  Publishing  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

*From  a  pamphlet.  Questions  and  Answers  about  Tithing,  by  a  Layman, 
published  by  The  Layman  Co.,  Chicago. 

'John  G.  Alber,  God’s  Twin  Laws,  p.  3. 
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was  conspicuously  honoured  in  the  observance.  Similarly 
there  is  no  formal  re-enactment  of  the  Sabbath  law;  but 
Christians  recognize  the  law  respecting  the  seventh  of  time, 
and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  should  recognize  the  law  re¬ 
specting  the  tenth  of  substance.”® 

At  no  other  point  is  the  basic  error  of  tithe-adherents 
more  in  evidence  than  in  this  comparison  of  the  tithe  and 
the  Sabbath,  contending  that  both  are  still  in  effect.  Again, 
it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  present  all  the 
distinctions  that  obtain  between  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the 
observance  of  the  Christian  Lord’s  Day.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  massive  evidence  exists  to  sustain  the  claim  that  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  is  abolished,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  legal 
system;  that  a  new  day,  Sunday,  has  been  given  to  the 
church  to  observe  in  a  manner  befitting  the  character  of 
grace;  and  that  the  two  days  are  of  such  a  different  char¬ 
acter  that  no  observable  similarities  between  them  exist 
except  that  they  are  both  twenty-four  hours  long. 

We  again  quote  Chafer:  “The  original  heresy  of  the 
church  was  the  attempted  admixture  of  law  and  grace 
teachings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  heresies  of  the 
present  hour,  and  at  no  point  of  contact  do  the  opposing 
principles  of  law  and  grace  become  more  clearly  crystallized 
than  in  the  question  of  the  exact  day  which  is  to  be  observed. 
There  is  no  Christian  Sabbath.  The  new  day  which  belongs 
to  grace  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  Sabbath.  Observance 
must  be  of  either  one  day  or  the  other.  To  commingle  them, 
as  every  legalist  does,  is  to  frustrate  grace.’”® 

If  the  tithe  and  the  Sabbath  are  to  stand  or  fall  together 
as  respects  the  church,  it  is  the  positive  testimony  of  the 
New  Testament  that  they  both  must  fall.  The  Christian  is 
not  bound  to  observe  either.  It  is  true  an  individual  may,  by 
his  own  choice,  impose  a  law  obligation  upon  himself.  But 
in  such  a  case  God  is  not  bound  to  recognize  any  such  self- 
imposed  legalism.  Rather  the  Scriptures  strongly  decry  such 
abhorrent  confusion  of  law  and  grace  and  unhesitatingly 

•Henry  Lansdell,  The  Sacred  Tenth,  I,  172. 

‘•Chafer,  op.  cit.,  IV,  115. 
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declare  that  such  an  one  “is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.” 

To  be  thoroughly  consistent,  a  believer  in  this  dispensa¬ 
tion  who  feels  under  obligation  to  tithe  should  also  keep 
every  other  feature  of  the  Mosaic  system.  He  should  observe 
Saturday  as  a  day  of  rest,  taking  strict  care  not  even  to  do 
so  much  as  pick  up  sticks  on  that  day;  he  should  offer  the 
prescribed  sacrifices  in  the  properly  appointed  places;  if  a 
male,  he  must  be  circumcised;  and  he  must  scrupulously 
avoid  defilement  in  the  foods  he  eats  and  the  things  he 
touches.  To  do  less  than  this,  if  the  obligation  of  the  tithe 
be  accepted,  is  to  openly  disobey  the  injunction  of  Scripture. 
But  tithers  are  not  so  consistent.  In  fact  they  display  the 
wildest  disregard  for  the  word  of  Scripture  in  their  prac¬ 
tice  of  tithing.  The  very  passages  which  they  call  to  their 
support  explicitly  state  that  the  tithe  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Levites;  but  where  are  they  to  be  found  today?  Further, 
the  tithe  is  expressly  designated  for  the  support  of  the 
priesthood;  but  when  every  believer  is  a  priest  to  whom 
is  it  to  be  paid?  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  the  blessings 
promised  to  the  obedient  tither  were  all  of  a  physical  or 
material  nature;  but  the  Christian  under  grace  is  said  to 
be  blessed  with  all  spiritiud  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus  (Eph. 
1:3). 

Summary  of  arguments.  It  should  be  plain,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  here  presented,  that  a  failure  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  Israel  and  the  church,  Judaism  and  Christianity,  is 
the  fundamental  error  of  tithing-advocates.  When  these 
Scriptural  distinctions  are  made,  the  proper  place  of  tithing 
is  clear.  Since  the  foregoing  has  been  somewhat  lengthy, 
a  summary  of  the  arguments  advanced  against  a  present- 
day  obligatory  tithe  because  of  the  law  of  Moses  will  be 
presented.  (1)  The  tithe,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  is  done  away  for  the  Christian.  (2)  Obligation  to  tithe 
demands  fulfillment  of  all  other  Mosaic  requirements.  (3) 
The  law,  of  which  the  tithe  is  a  part,  was  never  given  to 
Gentiles  but  to  Israel  only.  (4)  The  tithe  is  opposed  by  its 
very  character  to  grace  as  a  rule  of  life.  (5)  Tithing  can  no 
longer  be  practised  in  the  proper,  divinely  prescribed  man- 
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ner;  therefore,  should  not  be  practised  at  all.  (6)  The  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  tithe  were  material,  but  those  of  the  church  are 
spiritual. 


II.  THE  TITHE  BEFORE  THE  LAW 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  not  all  tithe-payers  rely 
upon  a  misapplication  of  the  Mosaic  commandments  to  sup¬ 
port  their  practice.  Many  feel  the  weight  of  the  arguments 
that  the  law  is  not  binding  upon  the  Christian  and  look 
elsewhere  in  Scripture  for  texts  to  bolster  their  practice. 
They  are  not  slow  to  point  out  that  there  are  instances  of 
tithing  before  the  law  was  given,  and  because  of  these  they 
maintain  tithing  is  a  universal  responsibility.  These  tithing 
incidents  must  now  be  examined  in  order  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  deductions  based  on  them. 

Three  instances  of  alleged  tithe-paying  before  the  law 
are  commonly  noted  in  the  Scriptures.  The  passages  desig¬ 
nated  are  Genesis  4:3-7,  Genesis  14:17-20,  and  Genesis  28: 
20-22.  The  latter  two,  concerning  Abraham  and  Jacob,  are 
unquestionably  genuine  cases;  the  first,  regarding  Cain  and 
Abel,  may  be  seriously  questioned.  An  examination  in  detail 
of  each  passage  follows. 

The  case  of  Cain  and  Abel.  The  reading  of  the  Massoretic 
text  of  Genesis  4 :3-7,  which  is  followed  in  most  English  ver¬ 
sions,  excludes  any  suggestion  of  tithing  by  Cain  and  Abel. 
There  is  simply  the  mention  of  the  presentation  of  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  the  first-fruits  unto  Jehovah,  which  is  certainly  not  a 
tithe.  The  tithe  adherents  find  support  only  in  the  Septuagint 
reading  of  the  passage,  though  no  important  change  occurs 
except  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses.  The  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  translates  the  Hebrew  thus:  “And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Cain,  Why  art  thou  wroth?  and  why  is  thy  countenance 
fallen?  If  thop  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and 
if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.” 

Against  this,  Henry  Lansdell,  a  champion  of  the  tithing 
cause,  translates  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Septuagint  thus: 
“And  the  Lord  God  said  to  Cain,  Wherefore  didst  thou  be¬ 
come  vexed,  and  wherefore  did  thy  countenance  fall?  If 
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thou  didst  rightly  offer,  but  didst  not  rightly  divide,  didst 
thou  not  sin?  Hold  thy  peace.”"  Based  on  the  phraseology 
“if  thou  didst  rightly  offer,  but  didst  not  rightly  divide,” 
Lansdell  infers  that  no  sin  was  attached  to  Cain  because  of 
the  kind  of  offering  he  brought,  but  because  he  did  not  tithe 
(rightly  divide)  it.  Other  tithe  advocates  follow  him  in  this. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  Lansdell’s  translation 
of  the  Septuagint  text  is  very  faulty.  Whether  deliberately 
or  otherwise,  he  has  left  out  the  word  not  from  the  phrase 
in  question,  which,  when  reinserted,  exactly  reverses  the 
Ovx  kav  opOwg  jiQooevEYxt]i;»  opOd)?  6e  pi]  8ieXx)?,  “njiapTEg;".  This 
should  be  translated,  “If  thou  didst  not  rightly  offer,  and 
didst  not  rightly  divide,  didst  thou  not  sin?”  It  will  be  clear 
from  this  that  Cain’s  sin  was  properly  twofold:  he  did  not 
offer  the  correct  offering,  and  it  was  not  properly  divided. 
In  respect  to  this  last  it  may  be  noted  that  neither  the  Greek 
nor  the  Hebrew  texts  call  Cain’s  offering  a  first-fruits,  but 
Abel  is  distinctly  said  to  have  brought  of  the  firstlings  of 
his  flock.  There  is  in  this  a  strong  inference  that  Cain  refused 
to  bring  the  true  first-fruits  of  his  crop,  which  was  probably 
of  a  high  quality,  and  brought,  instead,  an  inferior  portion. 
This  would  be  what  was  meant  by  not  rightly  dividing,  or, 
as  Thayer  reads,  rightly  distributing. ** 

The  case  of  Abraham.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
clearest  evidence  that  the  patriarch  Abraham  paid  tithes  on 
at  least  one  occasion  to  Jehovah’s  priest,  Melchizedek.  The 
passage  referred  to  is  here  quoted:  “And  the  king  of  Sodom 
went  out  to  meet  him  after  his  return  from  the  slaughter 
of  Chedorlaomer,  and  of  the  kings  that  were  with  him,  at 
the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king’s  dale.  And  Melchi¬ 
zedek,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and  wine:  and  he 
was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God.  And  he  blessed  him, 
and  said.  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth:  and  blessed  be  the  most  high  God, 


"Lansdell,  op.  ciu,  p.  41. 

"Alfred  Rolfs,  editor,  Seffuaginta,  p.  5. 

"J.  H.  Thayer,  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  Ne<w  Teitament,  in  loc. 
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which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into  thy  hand.  And  he 
gave  him  tithes  of  all”  (Gen.  14:17-20). 

This  incident  is  also  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  He¬ 
brews,  in  part,  thus:  “Now  consider  how  great  this  man 
[Melchizedek]  was,  unto  whom  even  the  patriarch  Abraham 
gave  the  tenth  of  the  spoils”  (Heb.  7:4). 

Though  this  episode  is  the  first  recorded  account  of  tithe¬ 
paying  in  the  Scripture,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  from 
it  that  tithing  had  been  practised  for  some  time  previously, 
not  only  by  Abraham  but  by  many  of  the  earliest  peoples. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  writing  on  ancient  Palestine,  says  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  tithing:  “This  offering  of  tithes  was  no  new  thing.  In 
his  Babylonian  home  Abram  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  practice.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylonia  con¬ 
tain  frequent  references  to  it.  It  went  back  to  the  pre- 
Semitic  age  of  Chaldaea,  and  the  great  temples  of  Babylonia 
were  largely  supported  by  the  esra  or  tithe  which  was  levied 
upon  prince  and  peasant  alike.  That  the  god  should  receive 
a  tenth  of  the  good  things  which,  it  was  believed,  he  had 
bestowed  upon  mankind  was  not  considered  to  be  asking  too 
much.  There  are  many  tablets  in  the  British  Museum  which 
are  receipts  for  the  payment  of  the  tithe  to  the  great  temple 
of  the  sun-god  at  Sippora,  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
his  successors.  From  one  of  them  we  learn  that  Belshazzar, 
even  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Babylonian  empire  was 
falling  from  his  father’s  hands,  nevertheless  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  paying  the  tithe  due  from  his  sister.” “ 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Abraham  paid  tithes  and 
that  the  practice  was  of  most  ancient  origin.  In  this  tithers 
and  non-tithers  are  fully  agreed.  But  though  agreement  can 
be  obtained  on  the  facts  it  is  not  always  possible  to  agree 
on  the  conclusions  drawn  from  those  facts.  To  begin  with, 
it  should  be  noted:  (1)  Neither  the  Genesis  nor  Hebrews 
account  suggests  that  Abraham  was  under  obligation  to  pay 
tithes  to  Melchizedek.  Patently,  his  offering  is  of  a  purely 
voluntary  nature  stemming  from  his  joy  and  gratitude  over 


^*Patriarchal  Palestine,  p.  175. 
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the  great  victory  he  had  won.  This  being  true,  the  passage 
cannot  rightly  be  used  to  lay  a  tithe-obligation  upon  any 
and  all  others.  (2)  The  tenth  which  he  gave  was  only  of  the 
spoils  and  no  inference  may  be  substantiated  that  Abraham 
regularly  paid  tithes  of  all  his  substance.  This  is  sometimes 
challenged  by  tithers,“  but  Hebrews  7:4  distinctly  reads, 
“the  tenth  of  the  spoils.”  (3)  The  analogy  of  this  passage, 
as  usually  held  by  tithers,  would  imply  that  Christ  as  the 
antitype  of  Melchizedek  should  receive  tithes.  There  is, 
however,  not  even  the  faintest  hint  of  such  a  practice  between 
Christ  and  His  disciples  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  any 
command,  direct  or  indirect,  to  follow  such  a  procedure. 

Beside  these  weighty  objections  to  the  faulty  conclusions 
drawn  by  tithers  from  this  passage,  there  are  other  factors 
which  militate  against  establishing  a  case  for  universal 
tithing-responsibility  from  this  incident.  One  of  the  favorite 
asseverations  of  tithe-proponents  is  that  Abraham  is  a  type 
of  the  Christian,  living  under  grace,  and  therefore  his  tith¬ 
ing  should  prove  the  need  for  ours.  When  faced  by  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  Abraham  in  Romans  and  Galatians,  this  argument 
appears  profound.  But  a  careful  study  of  these  same  refer¬ 
ences  will  show  the  tither’s  conclusions  are  again  unsound. 

Space  forbids  a  lengthy  treatment  of  the  New  Testament 
references  to  Abraham,  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no¬ 
where  is  any  more  said  of  Abraham  than  that  he  was  an 
example  of  one  who  is  justified  by  faith,  as  against  a  false 
thought  of  being  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law.  When  it 
is  considered  that  all  saints  of  all  dispensations,  whether 
before  the  Cross  or  afterward,  have  been  justified  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  what  becomes  of  the  contention  that  Abra¬ 
ham  is  peculiarly  a  picture  of  the  church-saint?  Abraham  is 
compared  to  the  Christian  in  this  one  point  only;  in  every 
other,  they  are  worlds  apart.  Though  Abraham  was  saved 
by  grace,  and  lived  before  the  Mosaic  law  was  given,  this 
cannot,  by  any  theological  casuistry,  be  made  to  mean  that 
his  life  was  governed  by  the  same  gracious  principles  that 
apply  only  to  the  members  of  Christ’s  body,  the  church.  In 


"Lansdell,  op.  cit.f  I,  47. 
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a  very  real  sense,  Abraham  could  be  said  to  be  “under  law” 
for  in  Genesis  26:5  we  are  told,  “Abraham  obeyed  my  voice 
and  kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and 
my  laws.”  What,  therefore,  may  have  been  binding  upon 
Abraham  is  not,  by  any  means,  necessarily  obligatory  to 
Christians. 

Of  the  character  of  the  divine  economy  in  this  pre-Mosaic 
age.  Chafer  writes :  “It  is  probable  that  the  divine  authority 
over  men  before  Moses  was  of  the  nature  of  inherent  law, 
which  calls  for  a  recognition  on  man’s  part — ^however  re¬ 
vealed — of  the  inherent  responsibility  which  the  creature 
sustains  to  his  Creator.  .  .  .  Inherent  law  is  that  to  which 
the  creature  is  inseparably  related  by  creation  .  .  .  and  for 
the  believer  it  has  had  its  perfect  fulfillment  in  Christ  along 
with  every  necessity  which  could  have  been  laid  upon  him.”'* 
The  unwavering  voice  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Christian  is  related  only  to  Christ  and  not  to  any 
law  whatsoever,  though  that  law  come  from  God’s  own 
hand.  Believers  are  responsible  only  to  the  Person,  not  to 
that  which  comes  from  the  Person.  The  distinction  may  be 
delicate,  but  it  is  real. 

The  case  of  Jacob.  The  only  other  record  of  tithe-paying 
in  the  pre-Mosaic  period  is  found  in  Genesis  28:20-22,  here 
quoted:  “And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying.  If  God  will  be 
with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will 
give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come 
again  to  my  father’s  house  in  peace;  then  shall  the  Lord  be 
my  God:  and  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall 
be  God’s  house:  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will 
surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee.” 

This  passage  reflects  such  a  low  spiritual  and  moral 
position  as  to  render  it  scarcely  worth  refuting.  The  picture 
of  the  fugitive  Jacob  cunningly  attempting  to  bargain  with 
the  mercy  of  Jehovah  is  a  strange  ground,  indeed,  upon 
which  to  build  a  holy  structure  of  tithe-paying.  But,  in 
refutation,  it  may  be  flatly  stated  that  Jacob’s  vow  lends  no 
support  whatever  to  the  cause  of  universal  tithing.  The  very 


‘•Chafer,  op.  cit.,  IV,  158. 
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fact  that  it  was  a  vow  speaks  of  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
act.  If  the  tithe  were  an  obligation,  an  outright  debt,  it  is 
the  highest  form  of  insolence  for  Jacob  to  offer  to  “give” 
God  what  he  had  no  right  to  withhold.  As  it  is,  his  attempts 
to  buy  God’s  blessings  reveal  clearly  his  shallow  spiritual 
character.  But  what  Jacob  felt  free  to  vow  or  not  to  vow 
cannot  be  made  compulsory  to  any  other  person,  least  of  all 
to  a  Christian  who  is  not  under  a  legal  requirement  of  any 
sort.  What  has  already  been  said  under  the  discussion  of 
Abraham’s  tithe  regarding  the  divine  economy  in  the  age 
from  Adam  to  Moses  applies  here  as  well. 

Summary  of  arguments.  In  order  to  present  a  balanced 
picture  of  the  arguments  against  tithing,  a  summary  is  pre¬ 
sented  below  of  the  objections  to  the  view  that  tithing  is 
binding  upon  Christians  because  it  existed  before  the  law: 
(1)  In  the  two  genuine  instances  recorded  of  tithing  before 
the  law,  both  are  of  a  purely  voluntary  character  and  lay 
no  obligation  to  tithe  upon  any  other  individual.  (2)  Neither 
incident  pictures  more  than  a  single  instance  of  tithe-pay¬ 
ing,  and  that  on  a  special  occasion.  In  the  case  of  Jacob,  it 
is  not  even  said  that  a  tithe  was  paid,  but  simply  a  vow 
taken  to  pay  it  and  that  by  a  most  unreliable  and  unstable 
individual.  (3)  No  command  to  tithe  ever  ensues  in  the  New 
Testament,  based  upon  these  incidents.  (4)  The  divine  econ¬ 
omy  under  which  Abraham  and  Jacob  lived  is  not  compar¬ 
able  to  the  age  of  grace  and  the  rule  of  life  for  present-day 
believers.  What  was  obligatory  to  them  cannot  be  made  so 
to  Christians,  since  Christians  are  related  only  to  Christ  and 
not  to  any  law  but  the  “law  of  liberty.” 

III.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TITHE 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  previous  sections  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  or  against  the  tithe  is  not  a  matter  of  quoting  a 
positive  statement  of  Scripture  as  to  its  continuance  or  rejec¬ 
tion,  but  is  determined  by  carefully  noting  and  following 
the  distinctions  in  Scripture  between  what  applies  to  the 
church  and  what  applies  to  Israel,  and  between  grace  on 
the  one  hand  and  law  on  the  other.  It  should  be  understood 
that  none  of  the  foregoing  arguments  is  leveled  against  the 
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practice  of  paying  a  portion  of  the  income  to  God.  The  next 
installment  will  show  clearly  that  the  New  Testament  teaches 
proportionate  giving.  There  is,  even,  no  quarrel  with  giving 
ten  percent  of  the  income.  It  is  the  obligatory  character  of 
the  tithe  which  is  attacked,  and  the  tithe,  as  an  institution, 
is  inherently  obligatory. 

One  tither  correctly  writes:  “The  distinction  that  the 
tithe  is  distinctly  a  debt  and  not  a  gift  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  expression  ‘Give  God  the  tithe’  is  not  only 
wrong,  but  in  a  very  literal  sense  is  belittling  God.  You  do 
not  insult  your  banker  by  offering  to  ‘give’  him  the  interest 
you  owe  him,  nor  do  you  ‘give’  your  grocer  the  amount  of 
his  bill.  Yet  neither  is  more  of  a  debt  than  the  tithe  we  owe 
to  God.””  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  under  grace,  is  free  from  legal  obligations.  As  shall  be 
demonstrated  in  another  section,  love  is  a  far  greater  motive 
than  coercion  and  is  the  only  one  which  is  commensurate 
with  the  character  of  grace. 

Great  Falls,  Montana 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  1950) 


'^From  a  pamphlet,  Obedience  the  Master^ s  Test,  by  a  Layman,  published 
by  The  Layman  Co.,  Chicago. 
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WILL  BABYLON  BE  RESTORED? 

By  W.  Glyn  Evans,  A.M. 

Many  Bible  teachers  hold  that  ancient  Babylon  will  be 
restored  to  her  former  glory  and  will  become  once  again 
the  center  of  sin  and  wickedness.  She  will  be  destroyed 
finally  by  end-time  judgments,  culminating  in  the  Lord’s 
return.  On  the  other  hand,  other  Bible  expositors  hold  that 
Babylon  was  destroyed  once  and  for  all,  and  will  never  be 
restored.  Which  of  these  opinions  is  correct?  What  do  the 
Scriptures  say? 

The  two  main  passages  dealing  with  Babylon’s  over¬ 
throw  are  Isaiah  13,  14  and  Jeremiah  50,  51.  Two  other 
Bible  passages  are  included  in  the  total  discussion  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  Zechariah  5  and  Revelation  17,  18;  but  of  course  are 
rendered  according  to  the  different  views  taken  from  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah. 

According  to  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  Babylon  was  to  be 
destroyed  literally,  suddenly,  and  completely.  Isaiah  says: 
“And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldeans’  pride,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation :  neither  shall  the 
Arabian  pitch  tent  there;  neither  shall  shepherds  make  their 
flocks  to  lie  down  there.  But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall 
lie  there  . . .”  (Isaiah  13:19-21).  And  Jeremiah  says:  “How  is 
Babylon  become  a  desolation  among  the  nations!”  (50:23); 
“Therefore  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  with  the  wolves 
shall  dwell  there,  and  the  ostriches  shall  dwell  therein;  and 
it  shall  no  more  be  inhabited  for  ever;  neither  shall  it  be 
dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation.  As  when  God  over¬ 
threw  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  neighbor  cities  thereof, 
saith  Jehovah,  so  shall  no  man  dwell  there,  neither  shall 
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any  son  of  man  sojourn  therein”  (50:39,  40) ;  “And  Babylon 
shall  become  heaps,  a  dwelling-place  for  jackals,  an  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  a  hissing,  without  inhabitant”  (51:37). 

From  this  prophecy  have  arisen  two  views.  First,  that 
Babylon  was  destroyed  according  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  in  538  B.C.  and  subsequent  years,  and  that 
gradually  she  became  a  desolation  as  she  supposedly  is  today. 
Since  the  prophecy  has  been  deemed  fulfilled,  this  view 
would  not  hold  to  the  rebuilding  of  Babylon. 

The  other  view  is  that  Babylon  has  never  been  destroyed 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophecies,  hence  there  must  be  a 
future  re-building  of  Babylon  and  a  destruction  following, 
w^hich  accords  with  the  nakedly  literal  statements  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah.  The  issue  therefore  is:  how  literally  must  we 
take  these  prophecies?  If  we  take  them  as  nakedly  literal, 
Babylon  has  not  yet  been  destroyed  in  the  sense  of  the  pas¬ 
sages,  so  must  be  yet  rebuilt  to  be  destroyed  as  revealed  in 
the  prophets.  If  only  as  relatively  literal,  however,  then 
Babylon  has  been  destroyed  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy  and 
needs  no  re-building. 

Those  who  hold  to  the  spirit  of  this  prophecy  are:  Alex¬ 
ander,  Keil-Delitszch,  Keith,  Ironside,  George  Adam  Smith, 
Fausset,  Scofield,  Milligan,  and  others.  Those  who  hold  to  the 
letter  of  this  prophecy  are:  Pember,  Seiss,  Larkin,  Newell, 
McCartney,  and  others. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  view  of  those  who  hold  to  the 
spirit  of  this  prophecy.  This  view  holds  that  Babylon  was 
destroyed  officially  in  538  B.C.  when  Cyrus  took  the  kingdom. 
In  due  time  Babylon  gradually  deteriorated  until  she  became 
a  heap  and  nonentity  in  the  governmental  world.  Men  who 
hold  this  view  will  agree  that  many  of  the  predictions  against 
Babylon  have  not  literally  been  fulfilled  but  this  they  con¬ 
sider  unnecessary.  The  spirit  of  the  prophecy  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  full  purpose  of  God  upon  Babylon  has  been 
accomplished,  therefore  no  further  dealings  with  Babylon 
are  necessary.  For  example,  in  331  B.C.  when  Alexander 
conquered  Babylon  (in  overrunning  the  Persian  empire)  he 
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determined  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his  new  empire.  He 
died  suddenly,  however,  and  thus  his  plan  was  frustrated. 
This  is  thought  a  fulfillment  of  God’s  prophecy  that  Babylon 
should  never  be  inhabited  again,  that  is,  inhabited  to  the 
extent  of  her  former  prestige  and  power. 

Accordingly,  this  view  holds  that  Zechariah  5,  which 
records  the  woman  in  the  ephah  being  removed  to  Shinar, 
is  simply  an  illustration  that  iniquity  is  now  removed  to 
Babylon  from  the  Holy  Land,  hence  not  something  to  be 
taken  literally.  The  Babylon  of  Revelation  17,  18  would  not 
be  considered  literal  Babylon.  To  them  the  Babylon  there  is 
pagan  Rome,  papal  Rome,  or  just  a  symbol  of  corruption 
and  iniquity. 

Second,  the  view  of  those  who  believe  in  Babylon’s  restora¬ 
tion.  This  view  holds  that  the  prophecies  against  Babylon 
have  never  been  fulfilled  literally,  hence  there  must  be  a 
restored  Babylon  for  them  to  someday  be  fulfilled. 

As  the  case  is  presented  by  R.  H.  McCartney,’  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prophecies  were  given  against  Babylon  by  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah : 

1.  Babylon  to  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 

2.  Never  to  be  inhabited. 

3.  Never  to  be  built  from  generation  to  generation. 

4.  Never  an  Arabian  to  pitch  his  tent  there. 

5.  Never  shepherds  to  make  their  folds  there. 

6.  To  be  destroyed  suddenly. 

7.  To  be  made  a  desolation. 

8.  Not  a  stone  from  ancient  Babylon  to  be  used  in 
building. 

9.  To  be  a  desolation,  wilderness;  no  man  to  dwell  or 
pass  there. 

McCartney  then  quotes  Professor  Hilprecht,  famed  arch¬ 
aeologist,  to  prove  that  the  above  are  unfulfilled.  In  1900  it 
could  be  said  of  Hilprecht:  “Before  Professor  Hilprecht  left 
Babylonia,  he  accepted  a  cordial  invitation  from  the  German 

'Richard  Hayes  McCartney,  The  City  of  the  Antichrist:  Babylon  in  Chaldea 
(Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York,  1917). 
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expedition  working  at  Kuwairesh,  a  small  Arab  village  on 
the  Euphrates,  beautifully  situated  between  the  palm  groves 
at  the  foot  of  the  ruins  which  cover  Nebuchadnezzar’s  palace 
in  ancient  Babylon.”  Contradicts  prophecies  1-5  above. 

Again,  “The  expectations  that  interesting  treasures  of  art 
would  be  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  palace  have  not 
yet  been  realized,  the  history  of  Babylon’s  gradual  decay 
being  unfavorable  to  such  expectations.”*  Contradicts  6-7 
above. 

Again,  “The  expectations  that  interesting  treasures  of  art 
centuries  has  served  as  the  almost  inexhaustible  quarry  for 
public  and  private  buildings,  from  the  embankments  of  the 
Tigris  opposite  Bagdad  to  the  modern  structures  of  the 
Hindiya  canal  and  in  the  town  of  Hillah.”  Contradicts  8-9 
above. 

Pember  has  added  the  same  type  of  evidence.*  He  says 
that  Isaiah  13 :5-13  is  a  picture  of  the  Great  Tribulation,  the 
“day  of  the  Lord,”  and  not  necessarily  of  Babylon’s  fall  in 
538  B.C.  Never  did  anything  like  this  destruction  occur  when 
Babylon  fell.  She  fell  quietly.  In  fact  one  part  of  the  city 
did  not  know  that  the  Medes  and  Persians  had  entered  the 
city  until  sometime  later.  The  invaders  dried  up  the  Eu¬ 
phrates’  river-bed  and  marched  in  Beneath  the  city  gates. 
The  Babylonians  were  taken  completely  by  surprise.  Pember 
says,  “After  Cyrus  entered  Babylon  with  joy  and  gladness, 
he  enlarged  the  royal  palace,  the  seat  of  royalty;  and  Mero- 
dach,  whom  the  Babylonians  had  grieved,  daily  rejoiced  the 
heart  of  his  followers.  His  wide-spreading  forces  were  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  land  peacefully;  and  he  repaired  the  cities, 
and  made  the  children  of  Babylon  joyful.”* 

Babylon  has  never  been  without  an  inhabitant,  says  Pem¬ 
ber.  No  violence  was  done  in  538  B.C.,  as  already  seen.  In 
516  Darius  made  a  siege  to  quell  a  revolt.  Only  3,000  were 
killed.  The  rest  of  Babylon  he  allowed  to  remain.  In  478 
Xerxes  plundered,  but  did  not  destroy  the  city.  In  331  Baby- 

’Italics  in  the  original. 

*G.  H.  Pember,  The  Antichrist,  Babylon,  and  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London,  2nd  ed.,  1888). 

*Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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Ion  received  Alexander  with  open  arms.  He  fell  in  with  the 
Chaldean  priests.  He  planned  to  rebuild  the  heathen  temple, 
but  died  before  its  accomplishment.  Before  25  B.C.  Strabo 
says  that  Seleucia,  a  city  named  after  the  Seleucidae,  was 
situated  near  Babylon.  It  drew  many  people  from  Babylon, 
so  that  Babylon  became  almost,  but  not  quite,  deserted.  In 
64  A.D.  Peter  wrote  from  Babylon.  Many  scholars,  especially 
in  early  and  medieval  church  history,  took  this  to  mean 
either  pagan  or  papal  Rome,  but  since  the  Reformation  this 
is  generally  held  to  be  literal  Babylon.®  In  450  A.D.  Theodo¬ 
re!  said  that  Babylon  was  inhabited  by  only  a  few  Jews. 
However  other  sources  say  that  three  universities  flourished 
there.  At  this  time  the  Babylon  Talmud  became  widely 
known.  In  917  Babylon  was  still  in  existence,  though  now  a 
small  village.  In  1100  Babylon’s  name  was  changed  to  Hillah 
(“rest”).  It  had  two  Arab  mosques,  therefore  had  grown  a 
trifle.  The  name  Hillah  has  designated  Babylon  to  the  present 
day.  In  1585  the  bishop  of  Freisingen  said  that  half  of  the 
old  city  of  Babylon  was  desolate,  but  the  other  half  was 
flourishing.  He  obtained  this  information  from  travellers. 
In  1888,  Pember’s  time,  Babylon  had  grown  to  about  ten 
thousand  in  population.  In  1920  Hillah  had  about  twenty 
thousand  people,  mostly  Arabs.  It  boasted  wool  and  cotton 
textile  manufacturing,  but  its  chief  occupation  was  culti¬ 
vating  the  date  palm.  In  1936  the  population  had  grown  to 
30,000.  The  city  lies  on  the  Bagdad  to  Basra  rail-line.  The 
city  lies  one-half  across  the  Euphrates,  spanned  by  a  boat 
bridge.  The  chief  occupation  is  still  with  the  date  palm, 
although  oil  transportation  is  rapidly  becoming  important. 
“The  whole  town  appears  to  be  very  flourishing.”* 

Pember  also  mentions  the  stone  taken  from  Babylon  for 
building  purposes  which,  according  to  Jeremiah,  was  never 
to  be  done  after  it  fell.  He  claims  that  many  villages  and 
towns  have  been  built  from  Babylonian  stone.  Such  cities  as 
Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  A1  Modain,  and  Kufa  are  some  of  these. 

‘For  further  discussion  see  article  “Babylon,”  by  A.  W.  Fortune,  Interna¬ 
tional  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia  (Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids). 

•See  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  14th  ed.,  s.v.,  “Hillah.” 
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Further,  Pember  declares  that  there  is  now  no  great 
Babylon  to  be  overthrown,  hence  she  must  be  restored. 
There  is  no  reason,  geographically,  economically,  or  politi¬ 
cally,  why  this  cannot  be.  With  irrigation  the  land  may  be¬ 
come  wonderfully  fertile.  Probably  the  Antichrist  and  his 
ten  kings  will  restore  her  and  make  her  the  center  of  their 
iniquity.  Perhaps  even  Satan  himself  will  dwell  in  her.  Note 
how  Isaiah  14:9-20  goes  deeper  than  merely  the  king  of 
Babylon.  It  refers  to  Lucifer,  i.e.,  Satan.  Is  there  design 
here?  Will  Satan’s  abode  be  in  restored  Babylon  when  he 
is  cast  out  of  heaven  in  the  Great  Tribulation,  and  will  he 
rule  on  the  earth  for  a  short  time  from  Babylon  ?  If  not,  why 
does  Isaiah  allude  to  Lucifer  in  this  passage? 

Pember  mentions  that  restored  Babylon  has  been  the 
dream  of  Napoleon,  Alexander,  and  the  Kaiser.  Why  not 
the  Beast  of  the  end-time? 

Pember  would  take  the  allusion  in  Zechariah  6  to  “Shinar” 
to  indicate  a  restoration  of  Babylon.  And  Revelation  17  and 
18  he  would  divide  between  papal  Rome  (chap.  17)  and  the 
literal  city  of  Babylon  (chap.  18).’  His  reasons  are  as 
follows : 

1.  In  Rev.  17  Babylon  is  a  woman;  in  chap.  18  she  is  a 
city. 

2.  In  Rev.  17  she  is  “mystery  Babylon”;  in  chap.  18  she 
is  simply  a  city. 

3.  In  chap.  17  Babylon  is  destroyed  by  the  ten  kings, 
probably  in  the  middle  of  the  Tribulation  period;  in  chap. 
18  these  same  kings  lament  over  the  destruction  of  literal 
Babylon,  which  is  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Tribulation 
period,  or  when  the  Lord  appears. 

4.  In  chap.  17  Babylon  is  drunk  with  the  blood  of  “saints 
and  martyrs  of  Jesus.”  In  chap.  18  Babylon  is  drunk  with  the 
blood  of  the  prophets  and  saints  and  all  them  that  were 
slain  upon  the  earth.  The  inclusiveness  of  Babylon’s  drunk¬ 
enness  indicates  she  is  a  different  thing  than  mystery  Baby- 


’R.  Govett  holds  the  same  view. 
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Ion  in  chap.  17.  There  we  have  papal  Rome;  here  we  have 
the  total  world  of  evil  wrapped  up  in  one  city. 

Newell  adds  the  following  distinctions: 

1.  The  destruction  of  the  city  is  a  sudden  thing.  The 
phrase  “in  one  hour”  occurs  several  times  in  Rev.  18.  This 
destruction  is  like  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  “Mystery  Babylon,”  chap.  17,  is  destroyed 
over  some  length  of  time.  But  literal  Babylon  “in  one  hour.” 

2.  Jeremiah’s  command  to  “flee  her”  was  not  directed  to 
the  people  of  old  Babylon,  since  many  of  them  did  not  obey, 
Daniel,  for  example.  It  is  directed,  therefore,  to  the  people 
of  the  end-time. 

3.  Some  of  the  expressions  adopted  by  John  in  Rev.  18 
are  taken  from  the  description  of  old  Babylon  by  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah.  Why?  Because  they  all  refer  to  the  same  literal, 
restored  Babylon  of  the  end-time. 

4.  The  particular  sin  of  Babylon  in  chap.  17  is  spiritual 
fornication;  of  Babylon  in  chap  18,  evil  commercialism.  This 
agrees  with  Zech.  5.* 

If  literal  Babylon  is  to  be  restored,  the  following  ele¬ 
ments  are  part  of  her  destruction:  the  gathering  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  in  Asia,  the  drying  of  the  Euphrates  (or  the  stop¬ 
ping  of  irrigation),  turning  water  into  blood,  horrible  dark¬ 
ness,  terrible  heat,  sacking  of  the  city,  and  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants.  Clarence  Larkin  adds  that  Babylon  is  situated 
above  a  layer  of  bitumen.  In  the  end-time  this  will  be  set 
ablaze  and  the  whole  city  will  sink  like  a  stone  into  a  sea 
of  Are.*  Note  the  oft-repeated  phrase  of  Rev.  18,  “afar  off.” 
This  may  indicate  a  holocaust  by  Are  so  great  that  people 
cannot  come  close  enough  to  watch  it. 

Thus  we  have  considered  the  two  schools  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  on  Babylon’s  restoration.  Which  is  correct?"  What  can 
be  said  from  the  facts  already  presented  for  both  sides? 

'William  R.  Newell,  The  Revelation  (Scripture  Press,  Chicago,  1935). 

'Clarence  Larkin,  The  Book  of  Revelation  (Philadelphia,  1919). 

‘'Editor’s  note:  Certain  phases  of  prophecy  find  good  men  taking  positions 
which  are  opposed  the  one  to  the  other.  The  prophetic  Word  has  come 
plainly  enough  for  all  to  agree  on  it,  but  just  the  same  its  meaning 
cannot  always  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  conservatire 
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minds.  There  is  room  indeed  for  a  difference  of  viewpoint  on  pro¬ 
phetic  points  where  none  exists  in  the  realm  of  salvation  truth,  basic  as 
that  doctrine  must  be  for  all  time.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  accordingly,  is 
ready  to  continue  a  subject  from  prophecy  which  was  first  discussed  in 
1935  (pp.  226-32,  339-53).  While  the  earlier  treatment  of  Babylon  does 
not  agree  with  the  present  one,  together  they  provide  both  sides  to  a 
vexed  question. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  October-December  Number,  1950) 

^  ^  ^ 

“Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  B.C.  538.  It  was  not  de¬ 
stroyed  nor  essentially  injured.  The  walls  remained  entire. 
On  the  contrary,  Cyrus  determined  to  make  it  his  winter- 
residence  and,  after  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  the  third  city  of  his 
empire.  It  was  not  till  the  insurrection  of  the  Babylonians  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  that  the  walls  and  gates  were 
demolished,  and  the  city  so  depopulated  that  women  were 
forcibly  taken  from  the  neighboring  districts  to  aid  in  re¬ 
peopling  it.  Xerxes  carried  off  the  golden  statue  of  Belus 
and,  according  to  some,  caused  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
of  that  god.  The  design  of  Alexander  to  rebuild  the  city  was 
broken  off  by  his  death.  The  building  of  Seleucia  in  the 
vicinity  still  further  depopulated  Babylon.  About  130  B.C. 
it  was  ravaged  by  the  Parthian  satraps.  At  the  time  of 
Diodorus  and  Strabo  the  greater  part  of  the  city  within  the 
walls  was  a  waste.  According  to  Curtius,  only  a  fourth  part 
was  inhabited.  Jerome,  from  the  report  of  a  Persian  monk, 
states  that  it  was  a  hunting-ground  of  the  Persian  kings  and 
that  the  walls  were,  from  time  to  time,  repaired  in  order  to 
confine  the  beasts.  The  reports  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Rau- 
wulf  and  Della  Valle  in  relation  to  the  ruins  are  not  im¬ 
portant.  They  were  first  thoroughly  investigated  by  Claudius 
James  Rich,  the  British  resident  at  Bagdad,  who  communi¬ 
cated  the  results  in  his  ‘Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon’ 
(3d  edition,  London,  1818).  In  the  place  of  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the  world  there  is  now  found  only  a 
gigantic  mass  of  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Hillah,  a  town  of 
6  or  7,000  inhabitants  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates  48 
miles  from  Bagdad.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  November,  1849. 
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THE  TIMES  OF  THE  GENTILES 

By  C.  I.  Scofield,  D.D. 


Editor^s  note:  By  special  request  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  putting  back 
into  print  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Scofield  at  the  second  annual  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bible  Conference.  These  prophetic  messages  were  first  given  in 
1914  after  World  War  I  had  begun  and  appeared  originally  in  a  Bible 
study  magazine  then  being  published,  Serving  and  Waiting.  The  series 
was  entitled  “The  World  War  in  the  Light  of  Prophecy,”  and  the  first 
lecture,  “The  Times  of  the  Gentiles,  or  Can  the  Gentiles  Govern  the 
World?” 

Prophecy,  as  Peter  reminds  us  (2  Pet.  1:20),  is  not  to  be 
understood  by  selecting  particular  passages  here  and  there 
and  attaching  some  interpretation  to  them.  We  come  to  a 
real  understanding  of  prophecy  in  anyone  of  its  divisions 
only  by  gathering  into  view  the  whole  of  the  prophetic  testi¬ 
mony  on  that  subject.  For  the  prophetic  Word  is  an  ordered 
word,  and  the  events  are  so  linked  together  that  we  must 
have  at  least  a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  field  of  prophecy 
if  we  are  correctly  and  intelligently  to  interpret  the  prophetic 
Word  at  any  particular  point.  Therefore,  before  saying  what 
may  be  the  relation  of  the  awful  World  War  now  in  progress 
to  prophecy  I  propose  that  we  study  together  in  a  broad  way 
the  whole  prophetic  foreview  of  the  end  time  of  this  age. 

One  of  the  present  things  that  comes  to  an  end  with  the 
end  of  this  age  is  that  period  called  in  Scripture  “the  times 
of  the  Gentiles.”  I  shall  read  from  the  21st  chapter  of  Luke, 
beginning  with  the  24th  verse.  This  chapter  is  in  part  a 
report  of  what  we  call  the  Olivet  Discourse.  Speaking  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  where  His  feet  will  stand  when  He  returns 
in  glory  (Zech.  14:4),  our  Lord  gave  utterance  to  that  great 
prophetic  discourse  concerning  the  course  and  end  of  this 
age  which  we  find  in  the  24th  and  25th  chapters  of  Matthew 
and  the  21st  chapter  of  Luke.  I  read,  beginning  with  Luke 
21:24. — This  is  the  concluding  verse  of  prophecy  concerning 
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the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  “And  they  shall 
fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive 
into  all  nations;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.” 

The  first  part  of  this  verse,  of  course,  had  a  fulfillment 
in  the  year  70  A.D.,  when  the  Romans  came  up  against 
Jerusalem  and  destroyed  the  city  and  temple  and  led  away 
the  inhabitants  into  captivity;  and  the  statement  of  the  Lord 
is  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles 
until  “the  times  of  the  Gentiles”  be  fulfilled.  During  this  long 
period  the  Gentiles  are  in  governmental  control  of  this  earth 
and  that  by  the  appointment  of  God.  The  mark  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  “the  times  of  the  Gentiles”  is  the  treading  under 
foot  of  Jerusalem.  And  now  I  read  on.  “Jerusalem  shall  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
be  fulfilled.  And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the 
moon,  and  in  the  stars;  and  upon  the  earth  distress  of 
nations,  with  perplexity;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring; 
men’s  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth.  For  the  powers 
of  heaven  shall  be  shaken.  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son 
of  man  coming  in  a  cloud  with  power  and  great  glory.  And 
when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and 
lift  up  your  heads;  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh.” 

We  have  here,  then,  this  statement  that  by  the  decree  of 
God  Jerusalem  is  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles 

until - .  There  is  always  an  “until”  about  Israel.  Our  Lord 

wept  over  the  city,  and  declared  that  Jerusalem  should  not 
see  Him  any  more  “until  the  time  come  when  ye  shall  say. 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord”  (Luke 
13:35).  “Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel  until  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in”  (Rom.  11:25).  Then 
shall  the  Deliverer  come  out  of  Zion,  and  then  will  come 
Israel’s  restoration  and  greatness. 

Let  us  now  fix  our  attention  on  that  long  period  of  time 
called  by  our  Lord  “the  times  of  the  Gentiles.”  We  have  seen 
that  the  mark  of  the  course,  beginning  and  ending  of  this 
period  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  condition  of  Jerusalem. 
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It  is  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles.  We  look  back  to  see  the 
beginning  of  that  treading  down.  Historically  we  find  that 
beginning  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  allowed  to  endure  for 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes  composing  the  kingdom  of  Samaria.  But  at  last 
that  time  of  probation  came  to  an  end,  and  the  army  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against  the  city  and  carried  away 
the  remaining  two  tribes,  Judah  and  Benjamin,  into  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  From  that  time,  about  two  thousand 
and  six  hundred  years  ago,  Jerusalem  has  been  under  the 
overlordship  of  the  Gentiles.  From  time,  to  time  the  Jewish 
people  were  allowed  to  exercise  some  semblance  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  always  permissively  and  under  superior  Gentile 
authority.  We  go  back,  therefore,  to  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezar  to  find  the  beginning  of  “the  times  of  the  Gentiles.” 

The  book  of  Daniel  gives  two  great  prophetic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  “the  times  of  the  Gentiles.”  These  are  in  the  2nd  and 
7th  chapters  of  Daniel.  It  is  characteristic  of  Scripture  (that 
is  to  say,  of  the  ways  of  God)  to  give — at  the  very  beginning 
of  some  new  thing — a  prediction  concerning  the  course  and 
end  of  it.  When  the  children  of  Israel  had  been  delivered  out 
of  Egyptian  bondage  and  had  been  brought  to  the  border  of 
their  land  with  instructions  to  go  in  and  possess  it,  they  were 
given  a  foreview  of  their  whole  history  in  that  land.  Not  in 
every  detail:  that  is  not  the  prophetic  way.  If  for  example 
we  are  seeking  to  find  some  clue  to  the  outcome  of  this  awful 
War,  we  know  that  we  shall  not  find  in  Scripture  a  prophetic 
statement,  ancient  in  its  date,  that  the  nations  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Serbia,  Russia,  Turkey,  Japan  and 
the  other  powers  that  are  more  or  less  engaged  will  be  at 
war.  Prophecy  is  not  written  in  that  way ;  the  essential  facts 
are  foretold  and  invariably  the  history  fits  the  prophecy. 

We  also  have  prediction  covering  the  whole  church  period. 
This  entire  age  is  described  religiously  and  historically  in  the 
13th,  24th  and  25th  chapters  of  Matthew;  and  in  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  the  Revelation  we  have  a  foreview  of 
the  whole  history  of  the  church  to  the  very  end.  It  is  God’s 
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way.  Thus  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  this  long  period  called 
“the  times  of  the  Gentiles”  the  mark  of  which  is  that  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  under  Gentile  domination. 

I  read  from  the  2nd  chapter  of  Daniel,  beginning  with 
the  1st  verse.  “And  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  dreams,  wherewith  his 
spirit  was  troubled,  and  his  sleep  brake  from  him.  Then  the 
king  commanded  to  call  the  magicians,  and  the  astrologers, 
and  the  sorcerers,  and  the  Chaldeans,  for  to  shew  the  king 
his  dreams.  So  they  came  and  stood  before  the  king.  And  the 
king  said  unto  them,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and  my  spirit 
was  troubled  to  know  the  dream.  Then  spake  the  Chaldeans 
to  the  king  in  Syriac,  0  king,  live  for  ever:  tell  thy  servants 
the  dream,  and  we  will  shew  the  interpretation.  The  king 
answered  and  said  to  the  Chaldeans,  The  thing  is  gone  from 
me:  if  ye  will  not  make  known  unto  me  the  dream,  with  the 
interpretation  thereof,  ye  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  your 
houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill.  But  if  ye  shew  the  dream, 
and  the  interpretation  thereof,  ye  shall  receive  of  me  gifts 
and  rewards  and  great  honour :  therefore  shew  me  the  dream, 
and  the  interpretation  thereof.  They  answered  again  and  said, 
Let  the  king  tell  his  servants  the  dream,  and  we  will  shew 
the  interpretation  of  it.  The  king  answered  and  said,  I  know 
of  certainty  that  ye  would  gain  the  time,  because  ye  see  the 
thing  is  gone  from  me.”  Then  there  is  more  argument  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  his  magicians  concerning  this  demand 
of  the  king  that  they  shall  tell  him  a  dream  of  which  he 
remembers  only  that  it  troubled  him  greatly. 

Then  there  was  told  to  the  king  that  he  had  in  his  court 
a  young  man  named  Daniel  in  whom  dwelt  an  excellent  spirit, 
and  that  Daniel  was  an  interpreter  of  dreams.  So  Daniel  was 
sent  for  and  commanded  to  tell  the  king  what  he  had 
dreamed,  and  then  tell  him  what  his  dream  meant.  “Then 
was  the  secret  revealed  unto  Daniel  in  a  night  vision.  Then 
Daniel  blessed  the  God  of  heaven.  Daniel  answered  and  said. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  for  ever  and  ever:  for  wisdom 
and  might  are  his.  And  he  changeth  the  times  and  the  sea¬ 
sons:  he  removeth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings:  he  giveth 
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wisdom  unto  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know 
understanding.  He  revealeth  the  deep  and  secret  things:  he 
knoweth  what  is  in  the  darkness,  and  the  light  dwelleth  with 
him.  I  thank  thee,  and  praise  thee,  0  thou  God  of  my  fathers, 
who  hast  given  me  wisdom  and  might,  and  hast  made  known 
unto  me  now  what  we  desired  of  thee:  for  thou  hast  now 
made  known  unto  us  the  king’s  matter.” 

And  so  Daniel  is  brought  in,  and  is  asked  by  the  king 
whether  he  is  able  to  do  what  is  required.  ^Daniel  answered 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  said:  The  secret  which  the 
king  hath  demanded  cannot  the  wise  men,  the  astrologers, 
the  magicians,  the  soothsayers,  shew  unto  the  king ;  but  there 
is  a  God  in  heaven.  .  .”  Ah,  that  is  it.  Not,  “I  am  a  great 
man,  greater  than  the  astrologers.”  Let  us  learn  a  little  les¬ 
son  in  humility  from  this  as  we  go  on.  “But  there  is  a  God 
in  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets,  and  maketh  known  to  the 
king  Nebuchadnezzar  what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days.  Thy 
dream,  and  the  visions  of  thy  head  upon  thy  bed,  are  these; 
as  for  thee,  0  king,  thy  thoughts  came  into  thy  mind  upon 
thy  bed,  what  should  come  to  pass.  .  .  .  But  as  for  me,  this 
secret  is  not  revealed  to  me  for  any  wisdom  that  I  have  more 
than  any  living,  but  for  their  sakes  that  shall  make  known  the 
interpretation  to  the  king,  and  that  thou  mightest  know  the 
thoughts  of  thy  heart.  Thou,  0  king,  sawest,  and  behold  a 
great  image.  This  great  image,  whose  brightness  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  stood  before  thee;  and  the  form  thereof  was  terrible. 
This  image’s  head  was  of  hne  gold,  his  breast  and  his  arms 
of  silver,  his  belly  and  his  thighs  of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron, 
his  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.  Thou  sawest  till  that 
a  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  image 
upon  his  feet  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them 
to  pieces.  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver, 
and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like  the 
chaff  of  the  summer  threshingfloors ;  and  the  wind  carried 
them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them:  and  the  stone 
that  smote  the  image  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the 
whole  earth.” 

A  “mountain”  in  prophetic  symbolism  always  stands  for 
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an  earth  power,  a  kingdom  or  sphere  of  authority  over  some 
part  of  the  earth.  Now  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands — 
supernatural  interposition — smites  this  image  upon  its  feet. 
The  whole  image,  every  element  in  it  that  has  perpetuated 
itself  down  the  ages  in  the  Gentile  government  of  the  world, 
falls  into  an  utter  and  absolute  ruin  and  is  not  reconstructed, 
but  is  blown  away.  Then  the  stone  that  has  dealt  the  crushing 
blow  grows  into  a  mountain  that  fills  the  whole  earth. 

We  are  relieved  from  any  necessity  or  duty  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  here  by  the  Spirit  of  God  through  Daniel.  We  have  only 
to  hear  and  believe.  “This  is  the  dream;  and  we  will  tell 
the  interpretation  thereof  before  the  king.  Thou,  0  king,  art 
a  king  of  kings:  for  the  God  of  heaven  hath  given  thee  a 
kingdom,  power,  and  strength,  and  glory.  And  wheresoever 
the  children  of  men  dwell,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  hath  he  given  into  thine  hand,  and  hath 
made  thee  ruler  over  them  all.  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold.” 
That  is  a  very  definite  interpretation.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
the  first  of  the  world-powers.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course, 
that  he  actually  subjected  the  known  world  to  his  authority. 
The  point  is  that  he  might  have  done  so.  There  was  nowhere 
anything  that  could  have  opposed  the  march  of  his  armies. 
Every  other  power  was  inferior  to  his.  His  was  the  first  of 
the  world-empires. 

Now  we  go  on:  “Thou  art  this  head  of  gold.”  The  times 
of  the  Gentiles,  then,  began  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  “And 
after  thee  shall  come  another  kingdom,  inferior  to  thee,  and 
another  third  kingdom  of  brass,  which  shall  bear  rule  over  all 
the  earth.”  That  is,  here  was  a  world-empire  rather  less  in 
splendor,  as  silver  is  less  attractive  and  less  brilliant  than 
gold.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  world-empire;  and  that  was  to  be 
followed  by  another  world-empire,  the  empire  of  brass,  and 
that  by  an  iron  empire.  We  turn  to  history  for  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  things.  This  was  a  long  time  ago.  What  has 
happened  since?  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
four  world-empires:  Babylon,  Medo-Persia,  Greece  and  Rome. 

Daniel  goes  on  to  say.  “And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall 
be  strong  as  iron :  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and 
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subdueth  all  things:  and  as  iron  that  breaketh  all  these, 
shall  it  break  in  pieces  and  bruise.  And  whereas  thou  sawest 
the  feet  and  toes,  part  of  potters’  clay,  and  part  of  iron,  the 
kingdom  shall  be  divided;  but  there  shall  be  in  it  of  the 
strength  of  the  iron,  forasmuch  as  thou  sawest  the  iron 
mixed  with  brittle  [not,  miryj  clay.  And  as  the  toes  of  the 
feet  were  part  of  iron,  and  part  of  clay,  so  the  kingdom 
shall  be  partly  strong,  and  partly  broken.  And  whereas  thou 
sawest  iron  mixed  with  brittle  clay,  they  shall  mingle  them¬ 
selves  with  the  seed  of  men:  but  they  shall  not  cleave  one 
to  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay.  And  in  the 
days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  king¬ 
dom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed.” 

That,  then,  is  a  foreview  of  the  whole  period  of  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  given  a  universal  em¬ 
pire.  He  was  followed,  historically,  by  the  Medo-Persian  em¬ 
pire;  and  this,  in  turn,  by  the  Greek  empire  under  Alexander 
the  Great.  Then  comes  Rome,  and  there  has  been  no  fifth 
world-empire.  There  cannot  be  five;  for  the  history  of  the 
fourth  empire  is  traced,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  image 
vision,  down  to  the  end  of  Gentile  world-power  and  that 
which  follows  it  is  a  kingdom  set  up  by  the  God  of  the 
heavens — a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed.  No,  the 
fifth  empire  is  to  be  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  as  we  shall  see. 

Our  Lord,  to  go  back  to  the  passage  in  Luke  for  a  moment, 
speaks  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  accomplished  in  the 
year  70,  and  then  He  leaps — in  His  thought  and  prophecy — 
forward  into  the  end  time:  “men’s  hearts  failing  them  for 
fear;  distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity.”  And  what  is  oc¬ 
curring  now  in  Europe,  in  the  Near  East,  in  the  far  East 
fits  not  inaptly  with  these  words.  We  must  be  careful  and 
sane  in  applying  prophetic  pictures  here  or  there.  Wise  men 
have  erred.  But  let  us  remember  this:  that  we  are  living 
now  in  an  unparalleled  condition  of  things.  It  is  no  question 
now  of  wondering  whether  prophecy  applies  to  some  little 
war  here  or  there.  The  whole  earth  practically  is  at  war,  and 
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what  a  chaotic  thing  it  is!  The  far  East,  the  Near  East  and 
Europe — ^the  whole  sphere,  with  the  exception  of  Italy  and 
Spain  just  for  the  moment,  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  in 
fact — are  at  war.  We  are  right  to  turn  to  the  ancient  oracles 
of  God  to  see  whether  we  may  not  have  some  word  of  these 
things.  The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  we  are  not  of  the  night 
or  of  the  darkness,  that  the  day  of  Jehovah  should  overtake 
us  as  a  thief.  We  are  of  the  light;  we  are  of  the  day.  And 
surely  there  is  somewhere  a  word  for  us  when  we  need  it. 

We  have  this  broad  panoramic  picture  of  the  period 
called  “the  times  of  the  Gentiles,”  then.  It  is  the  picture 
given  by  God  in  a  vision  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  first  of  the 
great  world-emperors.  You  see  what  it  is?  It  is  most  im¬ 
posing,  this  great  “monarchy-colossus”  as  Augustine  called 
it,  with  its  head  of  gold  and  its  breast  of  silver,  and  then 
the  brass  and  iron.  It  is  a  great  and  imposing  thing.  Well, 
surely  the  Gentiles  have  worked  out  a  magnificent  scheme 
of  power.  It  was  not  an  inapt  picture  of  this  whole  period 
from  the  exterior.  As  the  historian  writes  the  history  of  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles,  he  is  writing  the  history  of  a  great 
period.  Of  human  progress?  Yes,  in  material  ways;  but  the 
Gentile  world-domination  has  never  changed  a  single  fact  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere. 

There  is  still  God  over  all.  Here,  still,  is  sinful  man.  There, 
at  the  end  of  every  human  life,  is  heaven  or  hell.  All  that 
Gentiledom  has  done  has  never  changed  one  factor  in  the 
great,  eternal  problem — not  one.  It  has  been  vehemently  main¬ 
tained  during  the  last  ten  years  that  the  world  is  growing 
better.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  to  argue  that  proposition 
any  more.  One  prick  of  a  bayonet,  one  tap  of  a  drum,  and  all 
the  elemental  hell  of  the  human  heart  bursts  out  just  as  it 
ever  did ;  and  never  was  there  a  war  more  utterly  brutal  than 
the  war  going  on  now.  I  shall  decline  hereafter  to  argue 
that  question. 

But  we  have  also  another  picture  of  this  time,  and  to 
that  briefly  we  will  turn.  It  is  the  same  picture,  but  now  it 
is  given,  not  to  a  heathen  king  but  to  God’s  own  prophet. 
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Daniel.  You  know  that  a  great  deal  has  been  made  by  un¬ 
believing  scholarship  of  what  they  call  the  parallel  accounts 
in  Scripture  of  the  same  thing.  They  can  only  see  in  two 
accounts  of  the  same  thing  two  authors,  two  different  points 
of  view;  and  so  they  deny  the  authorship  of  this  book  and 
that,  and  inspiration  wholly.  Well,  a  child  of  God  who  is 
willing  to  be  humble  and  learn  discovers,  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  no  two  of  these  accounts  are  parallel.  The  second 
always  adds  something  that  the  first  does  not  contain,  and 
the  second  is  usually — I  had  almost  said,  always — an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  other.  Take,  for  instance,  the  two  accounts 
in  Genesis  of  the  creation.  There  was  the  swift  story  that 
God  did  it;  and  then  there  was  the  detail  of  it  all,  Showing 
how  He  did  it  and  for  what  purpose  He  created  things. 

Having  given  an  external  picture  as  it  were  of  this  whole 
period  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  first  of  the  world- 
monarchs,  God  takes  His  prophet  into  His  confidence  and 
shows  him  the  real  heart  of  it.  “In  the  first  year  of  Belshaz¬ 
zar  king  of  Babylon  Daniel  had  a  dream  and  visions  of  his 
head  upon  his  bed:  then  he  wrote  the  dream,  and  told  the 
sum  of  the  matters.  Daniel  spake  and  said,  I  saw  in  my 
vision  by  night,  and,  behold,  the  four  winds  of  the  heaven 
strove  upon  the  great  sea.”  The  “sea”  in  the  prophetic 
imagery  is  always  a  picture  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  sum 
of  humanity.  Ah,  what  an  apt  symbol  it  is!  All  humanity, 
tossed  by  wind  and  wave,  unresting!  Men  never  find  rest. 
They  find  wealth,  they  find  beauty,  they  find  skill  with  the 
pen,  skill  to  rear  great  temples,  skill  in  this,  skill  in  that. 
But  they  never  find  rest.  Restless  waves  of  the  sea,  driven 
by  the  wind  and  tossed! 

“And  four  great  beasts  came  up  from  the  sea,  diverse 
one  from  another.  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle’s 
wings.”  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  go  into  the  detail 
of  these  beasts  as  applied  to  the  four  great  world-kingdoms, 
but  there  is  not  time.  Let  us  read  on.  “The  first  was  like  a 
lion,  and ‘had  eagle’s  wings:  I  beheld  till  the  wings  thereof 
were  plucked,  and  it  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  made 
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stand  upon  the  feet  as  a  man,  and  a  man’s  heart  was  given 
to  it.”  The  world-empire  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  “And  behold 
another  beast,  a  second,  like  to  a  bear,  and  it  raised  up  itself 
on  one  side,  and  it  had  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it  between 
the  teeth  of  it ;  and  they  said  thus  unto  it.  Arise,  devour  much 
flesh.”  The  Medo-Persian  empire.  “After  this  I  beheld,  and 
lo  another,  like  a  leopard,  which  had  upon  the  back  of  it 
four  wings  of  a  fowl;  the  beast  had  also  four  heads;  and 
dominion  was  given  to  it.”  The  leopard  is  the  symbol  of 
swiftness  and  ruthlessness.  The  world-empire  of  Alexander 
was  divided  into  four  parts  by  his  own  will. 

“After  this  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold  a 
fourth  beast,  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly; 
and  it  had  great  iron  teeth:  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces, 
and  stamped  the  residue  with  the  feet  of  it:  and  it  was 
diverse  from  all  the  beasts  that  were  before  it;  and  it  had 
ten  horns.”  Daniel’s  “little  horn,”  our  Lord’s  “abomination  of 
desolation,”  Paul’s  “man  of  sin,”  John’s  “beast  out  of  the 
sea”!  There  is  a  whole  biography  of  that  “little  horn”  here 
and  there  in  Scripture,  that  may  be  put  together. 

“I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient 
of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the 
hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool:  his  throne  was  like  the 
fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire.  A  fiery  stream 
issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him:  thousand  thousands 
ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
stood  before  him:  the  judgment  was  set,  and  the  books  were 
opened.  I  beheld  then  because  of  the  voice  of  the  great  words 
which  the  horn  spake :  I  beheld  even  till  the  beast  was  slain, 
and  his  body  destroyed,  and  given  to  the  burning  flame.  As 
concerning  the  rest  of  the  beasts,  they  had  their  dominion 
taken  away:  yet  their  lives  were  prolonged  for  a  season  and 
time.  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  behold,  one  like  the 
Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to 
the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.” 
Then  follows  the  statement:  “And  there  was  given  him  do¬ 
minion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations, 
and  languages,  should  serve  him:  his  dominion  is  an  ever- 
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lasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.” 

Now  put  together  these  two  pictures.  Nebuchadnezzar 
saw  the  external  imposing  splendor  and  power  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  vision.  He  saw  also  that,  from  the  head  of  gold  down 
to  the  feet,  there  was  deterioration.  And  not  only  deteriora¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  Roman  empire  there  came  division,  symbol¬ 
ized  by  two  legs  of  the  image  and  fulfilled  in  the  eastern 
and  western  Roman  empires.  At  the  end  time  there  came 
further  division,  symbolized  by  the  toes — ^the  ten  kingdoms 
that  are  yet  to  be.  At  the  very  end  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
(and  that  end-time  may  really  be  upon  us  now)  the  ancient 
Roman  empire  will  be  reconstructed  into  a  kind  of  federated- 
kingdom  form.  You  have  something  like  it  in  the  German 
empire.  The  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  are  integral 
parts  of  the  empire,  but  they  retain  their  own  administra¬ 
tion  in  most  things.  Out  of  the  ten  final  kingdoms  the  “little 
horn”  will  arise,  will  gain  possession  of  three  of  them  and 
become  the  head  of  the  others.  And  this  “little  horn”  of 
Daniel — “the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate,”  the  “man 
of  sin”  showing  himself  in  the  temple  that  he  is  God,  demand¬ 
ing  and  receiving  human  worship — will  be  the  last  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  will  be  destroyed,  as  Paul  tells  us  in 
the  2nd  chapter  of  2  Thessalonians,  by  the  glorious  appearing 
of  the  Lord  Himself. 

Such  is  the  course  and  end  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles. 
We  are  certainly  near  the  end.  We  are  in  the  feet,  if  not  the 
toes,  of  the  image;  and  the  last  events  will  be  rapidly  ful¬ 
filled.  Go  back  one  hundred  years.  You  see  on  the  throne  of 
France  an  ancient  and  powerful  dynasty,  with  a  great  army 
at  its  command,  with  great  traditions  behind  it.  In  one  day, 
as  it  were,  it  all  disappears — and  there  is  what?  Anarchy: 
the  blood  of  the  noblest  flowing,  day  by  day,  as  the  knife  of 
the  guillotine  rises  and  falls.  And  what  then?  An  unknown 
adventurer,  a  man  of  no  ancestry,  with  no  royal  blood,  comes 
(it  seems  like  the  changes  of  a  dream  as  you  read  of  it)  into 
full  despotic  authority.  He  gathers  great  armies,  hurls  himself 
upon  Europe,  and  everywhere  conquers.  And  how  long  was 
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it  all  in  doing?  Even  then — without  railways,  without  tele¬ 
graphs,  without  airships,  without  any  of  the  means  that  now 
make  communication  and  action  rapid  and  dramatic — all 
within  ten  years! 

My  friends,  I  am  impressed  that  we  are  right  at  the 
threshold  of  the  complete  destruction  of  Gentile  world-power. 
It  deserves  to  be  destroyed.  Man  has  proved  that  he  cannot 
govern  this  earth.  Man  has  never  been  able  to  bring  peace. 
It  is  one  long  record  of  war,  desolation  and  bloodshed.  He 
cannot  govern  himself — ^how  can  he  govern  others?  He  never 
has  been  able  to  effect  a  fair  distribution  of  the  good  things 
of  this  earth,  given  by  God  to  all  His  people.  He  has  never 
been  able  to  establish  and  perpetuate  human  justice — never! 
In  every  one  of  the  great  functions  of  any  conceivable  right 
government  the  Gentile  has  broken  down;  and  now,  with 
every  effort,  he  not  only  could  not  keep  peace  but  he  must 
drag  with  him  Orientals  who  are  not  in  the  original  scheme  of 
prophecy  into  this  maelstrom  of  destruction,  and  blood,  and 
tears,  and  despair. 

The  Gentile  has  broken  down.  He  cannot  govern  the 
earth.  It  is  time  for  something  else,  and  that  something  else 
(thank  God!)  is  someone  else.  One  who  will  govern.  When 
men’s  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear,  then  they  will  see 
the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven  and  He  will  come  with 
power  and  great  glory.  “And  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all 
nations.”  Ah,  they  will  come.  They  must!  When  God  makes 
an  appointment  with  a  nation  or  a  man,  that  nation  or  that 
man  will  be  there.  And  then  earth  is  going  to  blossom  out 
into  the  true  “golden  age.”  Prophecy  has  no  ultimate  word 
of  pessimism.  Prophecy  is  grandly,  gloriously  optimistic.  It 
sees  and  reports  the  chasm  into  which  this  age  is  being 
precipitated.  But  it  looks  across  that  chasm  to  the  great  time 
when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  God  and  His  Christ,  and  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea — and,  thank  God,  it  is  very  near  now.  “When 
ye  see  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  lift  up  your  heads; 
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for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh.”  “The  Lord  himself  shall 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch¬ 
angel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God:  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first.  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall 
be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.”  And 
when  He  comes  back,  we  shall  come  back.  When  He  reigns, 
we  shall  reign.  We  are  a  part  of  Him,  God  be  praised. 

(To  be  continued) 

“If  we  follow  down  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  nation 
through  the  whole  period  of  the  theocracy  to  its  overthrow 
by  the  Romans,  we  shall  find  that  all  along  its  path  the 
Gentile  nations  stood  ready  to  be  the  unconscious  ministers 
of  God’s  wrath  or  mercy  towards  His  chosen  people.  For 
their  chastisement  they  were  raised  to  power  and  for  their 
deliverance  they  were  humbled,  so  that  their  history  entered 
as  a  component  part  into  God’s  plan  respecting  His  people 
and  is  to  be  explained  by  its  relations  to  her.  Viewed  on  the 
human  side  Assyria,  Babylon,  Greece  and  Rome  had  each  a 
beginning,  progress  and  end  under  the  ordinary  laws  of 
human  activity.  But — ^viewed  on  the  side  of  the  divine  fore¬ 
ordination — their  history  had  a  wonderful  harmony  with  that 
of  His  covenant  people  and  was  inseparably  blended  with  it 
into  one  perfect  whole.  Was  chastisement  necessary,  we  find 
a  Sennacherib  or  a  Nebuchadnezzar  ready  to  inflict  it — and 
thus,  while  he  is  seeking  his  own  ends,  accomplishing  God’s 
ends.  ‘0  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in 
mine  hand  is  their  indignation.  I  will  send  him  against  an 
hypocritical  nation,  and  against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will 
I  give  him  a  charge,  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey, 
and  to  tread  them  down  like  the  mire  in  the  streets.’  This  is 
the  divine  side.  Then  follows  the  human  side — ‘Howbeit  he 
meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think  so;  but  it  is  in 
his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  nations  not  a  few’  (Isa. 
10:5-7).  Is  deliverance  needed,  there  is  a  Cyrus  at  hand  to 
let  go  God’s  captives  ‘not  for  price  nor  reward’  (Isa.  45:13). 
— Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1855. 
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Editor’s  note:  The  1950  Griffith  Thomas  Lectures  of  Dallas  Semi¬ 
nary  had  ecumenicity  for  their  subject.  As  in  the  past,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  will  print  the  addresses  in  successive  numbers  beginning  with 
the  present  issue.  This  year  the  lectureship  was  given  April  18-21  by 
Dr.  Rene  Pache,  principal  of  Institut  Emmaus  in  Switzerland,  one  of 
the  leading  evangelicals  from  abroad. 

THE  BEGINNINGS 

Origin.  Ever  since  the  Great  Schism  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  in  1054  which  was  followed  in  turn  by 
the  Reformation,  Christendom  has  been  divided  into  three 
major  parts  each  estranged  from  the  others  and  often  even 
hostile.  In  addition  there  came  the  Conference  of  Marburg 
(1529  A.D.)  at  which  the  Reformers  themselves  split — and 
thus  the  religious  world  broke  up  into  a  multitude  of  different 
churches,  sects  and  movements.  Centuries  went  by,  during 
which  time  all  thought  of  reuniting  seemed  vain. 

A  bit  more  than  a  century  ago,  however,  a  profound 
change  began  to  manifest  itself,  which  was  to  dominate  the 
religious  scene  more  and  more.  Different  movements  appeared 
whose  influence  was  to  become  world-wide :  the  world’s  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  (1846),  the  YMCA  (1855)  and  a  bit  later  the 
YWCA  and  the  world’s  Christian  Student  Federation  (1895). 

Here  is  what  the  Ecumenical  Review  says  of  the  last- 
named:  “It  is  well  known  and  often  acknowledged  that  the 
World’s  Student  Christian  Federation  has  prepared  the  way 
for  the  ecumenical  movement  and  has  been  the  training 
ground  for  many  of  its  leaders.  This  can  be  said  of  men  like 
Soderblom,  Mott  and  Visser’t  Hooft,”*  and  others  might 
easily  be  named.  “It  is  a  truism  that  the  World’s  Student 
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Christian  Federation  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  in  the 
present  one  of  the  main  life-streams  from  which  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Movement  sprang  and  is  nurtured.”* 

One  may  also  mention  the  international  temperance  or¬ 
ganization,  the  international  Sunday  School  committee  with 
its  35,000,000  scholars  enrolled,  and  the  Universal  Alliance 
for  International  Friendship  among  the  Churches  formed  in 
1905.  In  1892  a  conference  took  place  at  Grindelwald  between 
Anglicans  and  nonconformists.  There  Father  Hyacinthe  de¬ 
clared,  “Luther  saved  the  church  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
dividing  it ;  it  will  be  our  task  in  the  twentieth  century  to  save 
the  church  by  reuniting  it.” 

In  1910  the  first  International  Missionary  Conference  at 
Edinburgh  brought  together  1200  delegates  from  160  mis¬ 
sionary  societies.  It  was  there  that  Bishop  Brent  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  in  America  and  the  Lutheran  Arch¬ 
bishop  Soderblom  from  Uppsala,  Sweden  were  struck  by  the 
vision  of  the  church  universal,  and  from  that  time  they 
became  zealous  apostles  in  the  cause  of  church  unity. 

After  the  conference  of  1910  the  French  delegates  wrote, 
“Ah,  how  we  were  united  at  Edinburgh  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  in  spite  of  all  our  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  difference  which  might  have  separated  us! 
Now  then,  let  this  living  unity  created  by  the  missionary  spirit 
advance  another  step.  Let  it  include  with  us  in  the  army  of 
Christ  our  brethren  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  engaged  with  us  in  the  same  holy  war  of  Christian 
missions,  and  then  perhaps — ^yes,  doubtless — then  the  prayer 
of  our  Lord  will  be  answered,  ‘that  they  might  be  one.*  ** 

One  year  later,  the  conference  of  the  Student  Federation 
at  Constantinople  in  1911  achieved  the  first  contact  between 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  the  West,  after  centuries 
of  complete  separation. 

Stockholm  and  Lausanne.  The  movement  of  practical 
Christianity  called  “Life  and  Work**  organized  a  universal 
gathering  at  Stockholm  in  1925.  It  is  said  that  the  500  dele¬ 
gates  who  attended  represented  330,000,000  Christians.  The 
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objective  was  a  unity  of  front  on  the  part  of  all  Christian 
confessions  to  promote  a  program  based  on  the  social  gospel. 
The  church  being  so  divided  over  questions  of  doctrine  and 
polity,  it  was  thought  best  to  simply  “act  as  though  they 
were  united”  and  resolutely  go  to  work  together.  Soderblom 
said,  “Doctrine  divides  but  service  unites.”  In  the  account 
of  the  conference  published  by  Christianisme  Social,  Pastor 
Jezequel  of  Paris  said  of  our  contemporaries,  “They  do  not 
wish  to  hear  us  say  ‘credo,’  but  ‘amo.’  There  have  been  periods 
when  dogma  was  needed.  Today  the  need  is  for  action  in 
charity  and  union.”*  Since  the  conference  had  invited  to 
Stockholm  evangelicals,  liberals,  Unitarians,  Quakers,  Greek 
Orthodox  and  others,  it  was  deemed  wiser  (in  advance)  to 
flee  from  doctrine  to  action.  The  questions  taken  up,  therefore, 
were  economic,  social  and  industrial,  such  as  unemployment, 
child  and  adolescent  labor,  housing,  prisons,  alcoholism,  the 
race  problem,  education,  cooperatives,  refugees,  etc.  The  con¬ 
ference  formulated  resolutions  which  were  not  binding.  It 
was  hoped  that  each  denomination  would  adopt  them  on  their 
own  responsibility  and  that  all  would  immediately  go  to  work 
together  as  though  they  were  one  body,  one  visible  communion. 

Another  movement  called  “Faith  and  Order”  sought  on 
its  part  a  solution  of  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  prob¬ 
lems.  Its  plans  being  hindered  by  the  first  World  War,  it 
arranged  a  conference  at  Lausanne  in  1927  which  brought 
together  460  delegates  from  ninety  different  denominations. 
Roman  Catholicism  was  missing,  but  its  principles  relative  to 
the  Credo,  the  eucharist  and  the  clergy  were  represented  by 
other  churches.  The  different  points  of  view  were  presented 
on  the  questions  of  ministry,  confession  of  faith,  the  church, 
the  sacraments,  unity,  etc.  It  was  declared  that  “the  first 
step  toward  unity  consists  in  clearly  defining  the  things 
which  divide  us,  as  well  as  those  on  which  we  are  agreed.” 
Nevertheless  the  discussion  concerning  the  holy  communion 
resulted  in  the  following  remark  on  the  part  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Hughes:  “The  communion,  which  was  intended  to  unite 
believers,  has  become  the  center  of  our  disunion.”  Thus  it  was 
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finally  impossible  for  the  conference  to  organize  a  common 
communion  service,  as  the  Anglicans  and  Greek  Orthodox 
delegates  decided  not  to  attend. 

Professor  A.  Keller  also  tells  of  the  wide  divergence  which 
became  evident  when  they  endeavored  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  church,  Anglicans  and  Greek  Orthodox  being  opposed 
to  the  conception  of  other  Protestant  bodies  than  their  own.* 
All  this,  however,did  not  hinder  those  attending  the  Lausanne 
conference  from  saying  on  separating:  “We  have  just  passed 
through  a  decisive  and  revealing  experience;  we  can  never 
be  the  same  again.  Our  attitude  toward  Christendom  and 
other  churches  will  be  different  from  this  time  forth,  for  we 
have  learned.  .  .  to  love  our  brethren  in  Christ.  .  .  .  The  out¬ 
ward  unity  is  lacking,  but  that  within  is  becoming  stronger. 
Yes,  the  unity  is  there,  and  from  that  religious  unity  of  soul 
will  come,  sooner  or  later,  outward  ecclesiastical  unity.” 

Oxford  and  Edinburgh.  The  Stockholm  movement  (Life 
and  Work)  organized  another  ecumenical  conference  at  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1937,  and  the  movement  of  Lausanne  (Faith  and 
Order)  followed  with  its  conference  at  Edinburgh  eight  days 
later.  At  these  two  conferences  it  was  decided  to  unite  the 
two  branches  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  to  consider 
them  as  complementary  sections  indispensable  to  each  other: 
the  service  of  “Faith  and  Order”  requires  that  of  “Life  and 
Work”  if  it  is  to  be  effective;  without  that  counterbalance 
the  doctrinal  discussions  become  lost  in  a  maze  of  abstraction 
and  sophism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  became  apparent  at 
Oxford  that  effective  unified  action  as  well  was  impossible 
without  some  degree  of  doctrinal  unity.  In  addition  the 
theological  atmosphere  had  changed  since  1925  because  of 
various  influences,  particularly  that  of  Karl  Barth.  A  marked 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  stiffening  was  felt.  The  kingdom 
of  God  as  a  social  order  was  no  longer  in  the  foreground; 
rather  it  was  “the  Church  and  the  State,”  “the  Church  and 
the  Nation,”  “the  Universal  Church  and  International 
Order.”  Nevertheless,  a  communion  service  arranged  by  the 
Anglicans  was  offensive  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  and  so  the 
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experience  was  not  repeated  at  Edinburgh.  In  that  latter  city 
they  discussed  once  more  such  doctrines  as  grace,  the  church, 
the  Word  of  God,  the  ministry,  the  sacraments,  and  unity. 

Professor  J.  de  Saussure  writes  as  follows  concerning  the 
different  points  of  view  set  forth:  “Thus  the  doctrinal  dis¬ 
cussion  proved  to  be  an  indispensable  work  of  preparation  to 
real  and  fruitful  church-union.  Edinburgh  demonstrated 
that  the  doctrines  which  we  had  been  told  would  divide  the 
church  were  necessary,  in  reality,  to  mutual  understanding 
and  confidence,  which  are  the  first  requirement  of  unity.  In 
any  case,  the  affirmation  of  doctrines,  even  though  divergent, 
contributes  more  to  unity  than  their  absence.  Such  is  the 
paradox  that  we  have  experienced  during  three  weeks  at 
Edinburgh.”* 

None  the  less,  even  according  to  the  official  report  of  the 
conference,  the  attitude  of  the  participants  was  such  that 
the  list  of  dogmatic  differences  was  relentlessly  repeated  at 
Edinburgh,  as  had  been  the  case  both  at  Lausanne  and  in  the 
Committee  of  Continuation.  Among  other  things  there  took 
place  a  notorious  “meeting  of  notes”  to  which  each  group 
brought  a  precise  list  of  its  objections.  The  delegates  gave 
the  impression  that  this  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
churches  themselves,  to  prove  to  them  that  no  traditions  had 
been  sacrificed  and  no  concessions  had  been  made  to  churches 
of  differing  beliefs.* 

How  did  the  two  streams  of  Oxford  and  Lausanne  finally 
manage  to  converge  in  spite  of  their  divergent  tendencies? 
It  came  about  through  agreement  on  certain  basic  principles 
which  were  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 
Liberty  in  doctrinal  interpretation.  Professor  Menegoz  of 
Strasbourg  writes:  “The  conference  [of  Edingurgh]  unani¬ 
mously  declared  itself  as  convinced  that  the  scientific  criticism 
of  the  Bible  when  carried  on  in  complete  liberty  is  called  to 
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make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  faith.  The  conference 
was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  free  and  impartial  theology. 
Truly  stated,  ecumenicalism  is  the  union  of  the  faithful  in  a 
common  belief  based  on  the  glorious  fact  of  Jesus  Christ, 
allowing  them  the  possibility  to  fraternize  spiritually,  at  the 
same  time  probing  with  complete  liberty — in  various  ways 
and  in  mutual  respect  for  one  another’s  views — ^the  last 
divine  and  impenetrable  depth  of  that  unique  fact  which 
saves  them  all.’” 

Doctor  Garvie,  representative  of  English  nonconformists, 
declared  at  Edinburgh:  “I  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  assure 
certain  of  my  Continental  brethren  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
theological  liberty  of  interpretation  as  long  as  the  object  of 
faith  which  unites  us  is  maintained.  Actually,  there  is  no 
doctrinal  agreement  among  the  churches  which  have  unified 
practices.  Anglicans,  for  example,  certainly  have  the  same 
communion  service,  but  among  them  there  probably  exist  as 
many  grave  differences  in  doctrine  as  in  the  other  churches.”* 
If  the  churches  themselves  tolerate  in  their  midst  all  these 
degrees  of  doctrinal  differences,  how  can  they  demand  some¬ 
thing  else  of  the  movement  which  unites  them? 

This  liberty  of  interpretation  is  also  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  preparation  of  the  various  ecumenical  conferences 
has  been  entrusted  each  time  to  hundreds  of  theologians  rep¬ 
resenting  the  main  theological  points  of  view:  Unitarians, 
liberals,  Barthians,  evangelicals,  Greek  Orthodox,  etc. 

Thus  the  ecumenical  movement  places  itself  on  an  entirely 
different  basis  than  that  of  faith  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  scriptures.  Elie  Gounelle,  one  of  the  leaders  of  French 
ecumenicalism,  writes  in  this  regard :  “It  would  be  impossible 
to  impose  on  everyone  in  a  universal  church  the  errors  and 
the  superstitions  of  that  literalism  which  accompanies  belief 
in  plenary  inspiration.  .  .  .  We  know  that  the  ecumenical 
leaders  respect,  in  their  place,  the  sacred  rights  of  scientific 
and  historical  criticism.”*  The  Ecumenical  Review  says:  “At 
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Amsterdam  it  was  evident  that  none  of  the  members  wanted 
to  return  to  a  pre-critical  attitude  toward  the  Bible.”'* 
“Thinkers,  students,  Christian  professors  cannot  permit 
themselves  to  neglect  the  results  achieved  by  science  and 
criticism.”" 

On  his  part  Visser’t  Hooft  writes:  “The  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  is  weak  because  it  lacks  a  clearly  defined  theology.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  meeting-place  of  theologies,  and  no  one  can  foresee  to 
what  extent  an  ‘ecumenical  theology’  will  grow  out  of  that 
meeting  or  what  its  content  will  be.”'* 

Finally,  Professor  Menoud  of  Neuchatel  justifies  the  dog¬ 
matic  divergence  in  the  ecumenical  movement  by  saying: 
“It  is  incontestable  that  differences  of  doctrine  existed  in 
the  church  of  the  first  century;  the  Christologies  of  John  and 
Paul,  for  example,  do  not  correspond  exactly.”'*  Therefore, 
Christians  of  the  twentieth  century  are  certainly  permitted 
to  have  contradictory  opinions. 

Distinction  between  doctrine  and  faith.  The  conference  of 
Practical  Christianity  at  Stockholm  was  made  possible  by  a 
distinction  between  practical  religion  and  theology,  that  is, 
between  faith  and  doctrine.  Those  attending  recognized  that 
they  were  not  united,  but  they  acted  as  though  they  were  by 
means  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  common  work  together. 

Reporting  on  the  conference  of  Lausanne  Professor  W. 
Monod  wrote:  “The  gospel  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
church.  This  declaration  .  .  .  establishes  the  philosophical  dis¬ 
tinction  between  practical  religion  on  the  one  hand  and  the¬ 
ology  on  the  other,  between  the  personal  experience  of  grace 
and  the  creeds  in  which  it  is  expressed.”'*  On  leaving  Lau¬ 
sanne  the  participants  said,  “In  spite  of  our  doctrinal  differ¬ 
ences  we  are  one  in  a  common  Christian  faith.” 

The  Edinburgh  conference  recognized  that  “the  union 
of  Christians  joined  by  their  common  attachment  to  Christ 

'®Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  82. 
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remains  unchanged  in  spite  of  the  differences  which  may 
exist  between  them  as  to  definitions  of  the  divine  mystery  of 
Christ.”  To  this  Professor  Menegoz  adds:  “It  is  the  official 
acceptance  of  this  distinction  on  which  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  rests;  that  is  the  distinction  between  the  faith  as  lived 
(called  forth  by  the  living  revelation  of  God)  and  abstract 
theology,  or  one  may  state  it  as  the  difference  between  grasp¬ 
ing  Jesus  Christ  as  a  reality  and  the  multiplied  efforts  of 
intellectual  believers  to  ‘define’  or  explain  for  the  elite  and 
speculative  Christian  thinkers  the  enigma  of  the  transcendent 
essence.”  “ 

One  of  the  leading  theological  liberals  of  France,  Pastor 
G.  Marchal  of  Paris,  writes  as  follows:  “The  ecumenical 
stream.  . .  tends  to  affirm  the  fundamental  unity  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  confessions  over  and  above  the  diversity  of  tradition  and 
doctrinal  form.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  ecumenicalism  we  have  said 
that  there  is  an  injustice  to  be  righted.  This  injustice  consists 
in  ignoring,  or  in  not  declaring,  that  the  theological  position 
on  which  it  is  founded  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  great 
school  of  Paris,  that  of  Sabatier  and  Menegoz.  If,  over  and 
above  the  doctrinal  diversities,  one  wishes  to  unite,  it  is 
because  one  judges  correctly  that  the  force  of  a  reality  more 
profound  than  the  diversities  is  at  work;  it  is  the  faith, 
whose  mystery  and  infinite  grandeur  may  not  be  exhausted 
in  forms  and  expressions  of  men.  Ecumenicalism  is  a  product 
of  fideism,  its  translation  into  the  ecclesiastical  field.” 

For  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  fideistic 
school  it  may  be  stated  parenthetically  that  it  was  a  theo¬ 
logical  group  who  pioneered  in  the  modernistic  doctrine  that 
conservative  terms  should  be  retained  but  given  an  entirely 
different  sense.  There  had  been  a  question  indeed  as  to 
whether  one  would  adopt  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  as  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  ecumenical  movement — a 
suggestion  later  abandoned  to  make  way  for  the  single 
statement  adopted  at  Amsterdam,  “Jesus  Christ,  God  and 
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Savior.”  Here  is  what  Professor  J.  D.  Benoit  of  Strasbourg 
wrote  concerning  the  matter:  “Providing  that  no  one  forces 
on  us  the  letter  of  these  creeds,  we  are  willing  even  so  to 
march  beneath  the  folds  of  these  ancient  banners  which  have 
been  through  many  battles  and  which,  though  they  may 
sometimes  appear  to  us  a  bit  dusty,  have  nonetheless  the  glory 
of  having  led  Christianity  to  victory  at  critical  times  in  the 
course  of  history.”” 

This  is  the  result  of  the  distinction  between  practical 
religion  and  theology,  between  the  faith  and  its  creeds, 
namely,  that  one  may  have  absolutely  contradictory  ideas 
concerning  Christ  and  yet  declare  that  he  is  “united”  with 
another  who  holds  the  opposite  position.  After  all  the  differ¬ 
ences  expressed  at  the  conference  of  Lausanne  they  boast- 
ingly  declared  that  it  was  the  first  council  without  an  anath¬ 
ema,  and  that  is  entirely  understandable  since  any  and  all 
points  of  view  were  said  to  be  good  as  long  as  outward  unity 
was  maintained.  Actually,  some  worship  Christ  as  God  in¬ 
carnate,  miraculously  born,  dying  for  the  expiation  of  our 
sins,  raised  on  account  of  our  justification;  others  see  nothing 
in  Him  but  a  man,  the  son  of  Joseph,  crucified  by  accident 
and  still  in  the  grave. 

In  spite  of  these  purely  doctrinal  differences  they  insist 
that  they  are  deeply  united  by  a  common  Christian  faith. 
For  one  group  Jesus  and  the  Scriptures  are  absolutely  suffi¬ 
cient;  the  others  require  the  Mass,  tradition,  the  Virgin,  the 
saints,  the  priest,  and  human  rites  and  merits.  But  that  is  of 
no  importance  because  each  one  interprets  in  his  own  way 
“the  divine  mystery  of  the  Lord.”  According  to  Pastor  A.  N. 
Bertrand  of  Paris,  one  of  the  ecumenical  pioneers  in  France, 
Protestant  Christianity  “does  not  say  as  Rome  does,  ‘Aban¬ 
don  your  dogmas,  your  rites  and  your  concepts,  and  adopt 
mine’;  it  says  rather,  ‘Abandon  your  ideas  concerning  the 
absolute  value  of  rites  and  dogmas  and  affirm  with  me  that 
their  value  is  relative.’”'* 
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Unity  taken  by  faith.  In  spite  of  the  foregoing  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  boasted  unity  has  not  yet  been  realized.  From 
a  logical  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  have  unity  without 
truth,  since  truth  is  not  contradictory.  Thus  the  issue  cannot 
be  a  human  one :  the  Holy  Spirit  it  is  who  will  bring  to  pass 
the  unity  desired.  One  must  believe  in  unity,  then,  as  a 
miracle  which  God  will  perform. 

W.  A.  Visser’t  Hooft  writes  concerning  this:  “Such  is  the 
dilemma  which  dominates  the  existence  of  the  council — ^the 
member  churches  together  are  not  yet  capable  of  being  the 
united  church  of  God,  but  neither  are  they  able  to  regard  the 
other  churches  affiliated  with  the  council  as  outside  of  the 
church  of  God.  Incapable  of  union,  they  are  equally  incapable 
of  separating  from  one  another.  They  know  that  there  is  no 
unity  without  truth,  but  they  know  equally  well  that  the 
truth  requires  unity.  Does  the  dilemma  have  a  solution?  There 
is  only  one  solution,  faith.  ...  Its  point  of  departure  is  the 
certainty  that  the  unity  of  the  church  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Lord  of  the  church.” ** 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  true  Scriptural  unity 
will  be  achieved  on  a  basis  like  this,  with  the  methods  and 
between  the  persons  contemplated  by  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  It  seems  doubtful  to  us.  Meanwhile  the  principle  of  per¬ 
forming  an  act  of  faith  plays  a  most  important  role  in  the 
ecumenical  movement.  It  has  helped  a  large  number  of 
evangelical  believers  to  justify  their  presence  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  while  closing  their  eyes  to  the  compromise  thereby 
involved.  One  reasons  as  follows :  “It  is  true  that  our  positions 
differ  and  that  the  true  unity  is  still  future;  but  that  unity 
is  something  so  important  in  the  divine  will  that,  from  this 
point  on,  we  must  take  it  by  faith.  Those  who  hesitate  to  join 
the  movement  do  so  only  because  they  lack  the  necessary 
faith.” 

One  wonders  whether  Paul  lacked  faith  when  he  wrote  to 
the  Galatians:  “Though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach 
any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
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unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed”  (Gal.  1:8).  The  Galatians 
were  only  trying  to  add  the  rite  of  circumcision  to  the  pure 
gospel.  What  would  the  apostle  say  of  the  truth-denying 
“gospels”  of  our  day  in  which  we  are  asked  to  place  our 
confidence?  John  also  solemnly  places  us  on  our  guard  by 
saying:  “Many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who 
confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  [that  is, 
they  deny  the  incarnation  of  Him  who  was  the  Son  of  God 
though  born  of  Mary].  This  is  a  deceiver  and  an  antichrist. 
Look  to  yourselves.  .  .  .  Whosoever  goeth  onward,  and  abid- 
eth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  God.  ...  If  there 
come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed.  For  he  that 
biddeth  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds”  (2  John 
7-11).  It  is  our  conviction  that,  on  this  most  important  of  all 
points,  God  expects  us  to  take  the  uncompromising  attitude 
indicated  by  the  two  apostles. 

THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

After  the  unification  of  the  movement  brought  about  at 
Edinburgh  and  Oxford  in  1937,  the  next  step  contemplated 
was  the  creation  of  a  single  responsible  body  to  represent  the 
universal  church.  Doctor  Visser’t  Hooft  declares  that  all 
through  the  centuries  the  various  churches  have  lived  in 
complete  isolation  from  one  another.  The  Una  Sancta  was 
regarded  as  something  mystic,  pertaining  to  another  world, 
and  there  was  no  reaction  in  the  churches  against  this  heresy. 
The  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  this  “opium  of  the 
churches”  according  to  which  an  invisible  unity  was  suffi¬ 
cient,  to  use  the  language  chosen  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  provisional  constitution  of  the  World  Council  was 
worked  out  at  Utrecht  in  1938.  One  hundred  churches  finally 
gave  tentative  approval  to  the  formation  of  that  body,  one 
which  was  to  be  definitely  initiated  at  the  first  official  as¬ 
sembly  in  Amsterdam  a  decade  later.  Archbishop  Temple  of 
Canterbury  was  named  president  of  the  provisional  commit¬ 
tee  and  Pastor  Marc  Boegner  president  of  the  administrative 
committee.  The  prolongation  of  the  provisional  period  caused 
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by  the  second  World  War  made  it  possible  for  the  committee 
to  put  forth  a  real  effort  in  the  demonstration  of  Christian 
and  social  solidarity,  which  merits  true  praise.  We  shall 
speak  of  its  activity  at  a  later  time. 

The  permanent  World  Council  of  Churches  was  officially 
constituted  at  Amsterdam  on  August  23,  1948.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  event  necessitates  several  remarks.  First,  the 
Council  is  an  organ  of  the  churches.  Prior  to  this  time  the 
ecumenical  movement  had  been  composed  primarily  of  well- 
known  individual  church  leaders  and  theologians.  Since 
Amsterdam,  however,  it  is  the  churches  who,  having  fulfilled 
certain  conditions,  send  their  official  representatives  to  the 
Council  meetings  and  thus  compose  the  movement. 

Second,  it  is  definitely  a  Council  of  churches  and  not  the 
Council  of  one  undivided  church.  Doctor  Visser’t  Hooft 
writes:  “Our  plurality  is  a  sobering  anomaly,  but  the  name 
also  shows  that  we  are  conscious  of  this  situation,  that  we 
are  not  accepting  it  passively  but  that  we  are  pressing  for¬ 
ward  toward  the  manifestation  of  the  holy  universal  church. 
Therefore,  our  Council  represents  a  temporary  solution  and 
an  initial  stage.”*® 

Third,  the  permanent  bodies  of  the  ecumenical  Council  as 
constituted  by  the  assembly  at  Amsterdam  are  as  follows:  (1) 
the  Assembly,  which  meets  every  five  years.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1953. 

(2)  the  six  co-presidents — Pastor  M.  Boegner  of  Passy, 
Reformed;  Archbishop  Eidem  of  Uppsala,  Lutheran;  Arch¬ 
bishop  Germanos  of  Thyateira,  Greek  Orthodox  (now  de¬ 
ceased) ;  Dean  T.  C.  Chao  of  China,  Anglican;  Archbishop 
Fisher  of  Canterbury,  Anglican;  Bishop  Oxnam  of  New  York, 
Methodist;  and  John  R.  Mott  as  honorary  president. 

(3)  the  Central  Committee,  which  meets  annually  and  is 
composed  of  90  members,  namely,  10  Anglicans,  5  Baptists, 
3  Congregationalists,  7  from  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
1  from  the  Ethiopian  church,  1  from  the  Coptic,  1  from  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  1  from  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren, 
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16  Lutherans,  1  Mar  Thoma,  1  from  the  Salvation  Army,  1 
from  the  Quakers,  16  from  the  Reformed,  1  Old  Catholic,  1 
Syrian  Orthodox  and  13  Greek  Orthodox. 

(4)  the  Commissions,  which  are  selected  by  the  Assembly. 

(5)  the  permanent  general  headquarters,  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  17  Route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  with  offices  also  in 
New  York,  London  and  East  Asia.  The  general  secretary,  W. 
A.  Visser’t  Hooft,  has  his  office  in  Geneva  along  with  the 
following  departments  of  the  secretariate  (As  we  enumerate 
them  we  are  giving  a  short  resume  of  their  activity,  since 
they  were  mostly  created  before  1948) — aid  to  prisoners  of 
war.  In  addition  to  arranging  for  spiritual  help  from  pastors 
and  Christians  in  the  local  enemy-area  from  1940  to  1948,  the 
following  distribution  of  literature  was  made :  101,617  Bibles, 
367,000  books,  217,203  New  Testaments,  308,297  Scripture 
portions,  168,000  prayer  and  hymn  books,  3,616,000  leaflets 
and  periodicals ;  reconstruction  and  inter-church  aid.  Approx¬ 
imately  $6,000,000  was  apportioned  as  material  aid  in  differ¬ 
ent  forms  from  1945  to  1948,  including  food,  clothing,  medi¬ 
cines,  prefabricated  churches,  bicycles,  cars,  scholarships, 
rest  cures,  pastor’s  salaries,  literature  and  church  loans. 
Church  World  Service  in  America  sent  especially  large  gifts. 
At  the  present  time  this  particular  work  is  in  a  critical  con¬ 
dition  because  of  an  alarming  decrease  in  the  funds  available 
for  its  various  projects;  aid  to  refugees;  ecumenical  press 
service.  This  work  was  particularly  appreciated  during  the 
War  in  countries  where  all  other  sources  of  information  were 
cut  off.  It  reaches  60  different  countries;  youth  work.  This 
work  organized  youth  conferences  in  Amsterdam  (1939)  and 
Oslo  (1947) ;  department  of  study.  This  service  prepared  the 
themes  for  the  Amsterdam  conference  (1948)  and  encourages 
study  of  them  among  the  member  churches;  ecumenical  insti¬ 
tute.  This  is  a  staff  school  at  Bossey  for  the  movement,  not 
far  outside  Geneva ;  commission  on  international  affairs!  This 
department  is  the  common  organ  of  the  International  Mis¬ 
sionary  Council  and  the  World  Council.  Here  may  be  given  a 
rapid  survey  of  its  activities.  A  political  committee  of  the 
United  Nations  asked  the  Commission’s  opinion  concerning 
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religious  interests  in  Israel.  The  diplomatic  conference  of 
Geneva  did  the  same  thing  regarding  the  treatment  of  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  and  of  civilian  populations  in  time  of  war,  looking 
toward  another  international  convention.  The  commission  has 
also  been  able  to  exert  some  influence  in  connection  with  the 
United  Nations’  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  man.  It  was  the 
conference  on  behalf  of  refugees  arranged  at  Hamburg  by 
the  ecumenical  movement  which  broke  the  conspiracy  of  si¬ 
lence  concerning  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  our  time, 
and  that  is  the  existence  of  10,000,000  German  refugees.  The 
commission  has  also  defended  the  rights  of  certain  religious 
minorities  and  studied  the  acute  problem  created  by  the 
ideological  differences  between  East  and  West;*'  commission 
for  evangelization,  etc. 

THE  AMSTERDAM  CONFERENCE 

The  Amsterdam  conference  of  1948  assembled  352  dele¬ 
gates  from  151  different  fellowships.  The  Anglicans,  Meth¬ 
odists,  Lutherans,  Reformed,  Baptists  and  many  other  de¬ 
nominations  were  represented.  The  American  fundamentalist 
circles,  however,  were  practically  unrepresented.  The  Greek 
Orthodox  churches  were  poorly  represented  for  two  reasons: 
because  the  great  Russian  church,  followed  by  other  Orthodox 
communions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  had  refused  the  invi¬ 
tation,  and  because  other  Orthodox  delegates  from  eastern 
Europe  were  unable  to  obtain  the  required  visas.  Rome  had 
also  refused  to  send  not  only  delegates  but  even  observers.  The 
Roman  and  Orthodox  attitude  toward  the  conference  will  be 
taken  up  more  fully  a  bit  later.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
delegates  at  Amsterdam  nevertheless  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  150,000,000  Christians. 

Under  the  general  theme  of  Man’s  Disorder  and  God’s 
Design  the  subjects  treated  at  Amsterdam  were  four:  the 
universal  church  in  God’s  design,  the  church’s  witness  to 
God’s  design,  the  church  and  the  disorder  of  society,  the 
church  and  the  international  disorder. 

Widely  divergent  tendencies  were  manifest  in  the  course 
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of  the  discussions.  According  to  the  Ecumenical  Review  two 
main  schools  of  thought  were  evident — ^the  first,  which  might 
be  called  Catholic,  insisted  primarily  on  the  apostolic  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  episcopocy  and  the  continuity  of  the  visible 
church;  and  the  second,  which  might  be  termed  Protestant, 
placed  the  principal  emphasis  on  the  action  of  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  response  of  faith,  its  central  doctrine  being  that 
of  justification  by  faith  alone  (sola  fide).  The  same  journal 
continues  in  these  words:  “The  assumption  [exists]  that  be¬ 
tween  the  chief  Christian  traditions  there  is  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  concerning  the  ‘greater’  matters  of  Christian  theology, 
and  disagreement  only  concerning  such  ‘lesser’  matters  as 
Church,  ministry  and  sacraments.  .  .  .  But  Section  I  [of  the 
Amsterdam  statement]  showed  that  there  is  now  a  readiness 
to  acknowledge  that  the  stubborn  differences  concerning 
Church  and  ministry  have  their  root  in  differences  in  the  way 
of  believing  or  understanding  some  more  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines.””  This  is  why  Section  I  of  the  Amsterdam  statement 
has  been  accused  of  turning  back  to  a  position  even  less  ad¬ 
vanced  than  that  outlined  in  the  agreement  reached  at 
Edinburgh. 

An  official  resume  of  these  differences  mentions  the  follow¬ 
ing:  the  relation  between  the  old  and  the  new  Israel,  between 
the  visible  church  and  tradition,  objective  redemption  and 
personal  salvation,  the  ministry  in  the  church  and  the  nature 
of  its  authority  and  continuity,  the  number  and  meaning  of 
the  sacraments,  the  relation  of  baptism  to  faith  and  confirma¬ 
tion.  To  these  may  be  added  the  divergent  ideas  as  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  His  redemptive  work,  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  entire  question  of  prophecy 
and  the  hereafter,  etc. 

Thus  the  message  of  Amsterdam  concluded:  “We  do  not 
ignore  our  divisions  which  exist  in  matters  of  faith,  ecclesi¬ 
astical  order  and  tradition.  .  .  .  [nevertheless]  at  Amsterdam 
we  have  made  a  new  contract  with  Him  [Christ],  a  new 
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commitment,  and  we  are  bound  one  to  another.  We  have 
decided  to  remain  united.’”* 

Unable  to  organize  a  common  communion  service  accept¬ 
able  to  all,  the  conference  allowed  the  celebration  of  four 
different  ones:  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Anglican  and  Orthodox. 
The  Reformed  service  was  open  to  all  delegates  who  wished 
to  attend.  The  Anglicans  and  Orthodox,  on  the  other  hand, 
refused  the  elements  to  any  who  were  not  of  their  com¬ 
munions,  though  the  former  also  offered  fellowship  to  those 
who  came  from  churches  practising  inter-communion  with 
them. 

DOCTRINAL  BASIS  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL 

The  text.  The  statement  proposed  at  Utrecht  in  1938  and 
accepted  at  Amsterdam  in  1948  offers  for  a  doctrinal  basis: 
“The  World  Council  is  a  union  of  churches  who  accept  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Savior.”  Although  the  formula 
does  affirm  the  deity  of  Christ  it  leaves  untouched  all  that 
was  contained  in  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  world’s  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Alliance.  It  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  incarnation  of 
the  Savior,  His  expiatory  sacrifice,  the  Trinity,  the  Scriptures, 
justification  by  faith  alone,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
resurrection,  the  eternal  character  of  salvation  and  perdition. 
Nonetheless,  in  this  condensed  form  the  statement  called 
forth  many  protests.  Certain  ones  with  liberal  tendencies 
would  have  preferred  another  statement,  such  as  “Jesus 
Christ  Lord  and  Savior”  or  perhaps  “Son  of  God,  Savior.” 
Others,  in  accepting  the  proposed  formula,  said  openly  and 
in  advance  that  they  would  interpret  it  as  they  wished. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  these  protests.  “The  assembly 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Switzerland  meeting  at  Berne, 
June  11,  1940  had  specified  that  the  adhesion  of  the  Swiss 
churches  to  the  proposed  doctrinal  statement  would  not  reduce 
the  doctrinal  liberty  which  they  were  enjoying  at  that 
time.”**  The  assembly  of  the  same  federation,  held  at  La 
Chaux  de  Fonds  in  June  1948,  renewed  the  reserves  made 
with  regard  to  the  doctrinal  basis  eight  years  before.  Having 
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no  other  basis  to  offer,  the  Swiss  delegation  was  charged 
nonetheless  to  ask  that  the  doctrinal  statement  be  changed 
that  year  in  Amsterdam.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Swiss  churches  is  not  something  new.  For  example,  Professor 
A.  Keller  writes :  “The  Swiss  Federation  of  Protestant 
Churches  in  agreeing  to  participate  at  the  conference  of 
Lausanne  and  to  send  delegates  there  (1927)  did  so  with  every 
reservation,  because  our  churches  generally  do  not  have  a 
confession  of  faith  any  more  that  is  dogmatic  in  character.”” 
In  the  same  manner  Professor  Hadorn  declared  at  the  con¬ 
ference  of  Lausanne:  “Our  Swiss  churches  no  longer  have 
official  definitions  of  the  gospel,  of  the  creedal  or  confessional 
type.  We  have  neither  the  confessions  of  faith  dating  from 
the  Reformation  nor  any  of  the  ancient  creeds.”**  The  Na¬ 
tional  Church  of  Geneva  in  Article  35  of  its  constitution 
(dated  1911)  allows  its  pastors  “complete  liberty  of  teaching, 
which  may  not  be  infringed  on  either  by  confessions  of  faith 
or  by  liturgical  forms.”**  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  Pro¬ 
fessor  de  Saussure  write:  “Lausanne  was  received  with  un¬ 
deniable  suspicion  by  our  Swiss  Protestant  groups,  which 
[however]  were  entirely  won  over  to  Stockholm.”**  That  is, 
to  the  liberal  message  so  plainly  given  there. 

Two  extracts  from  the  discussions  of  the  Geneva  consis¬ 
tory  of  pastors  which  took  place  in  January  and  February 
1940  show  the  doctrinal  reservations  of  the  Genevans  also 
with  reference  to  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  World  Council. 
Then  “in  May  1948  ninety  [of  the  five  hundred]  pastors  from 
French  Switzerland  signed  an  official  statement  which  dis¬ 
approved  the  proposed  doctrinal  basis.  Today  they  are  min¬ 
istering  in  a  church  which  is  a  member  of  the  Council  whose 
statute  they  reject.  What  a  paradox!”** 

The  synod  of  the  ninth  region  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  meeting  at  Nimes  (April  24,  1948)  passed  the 
following  as  an  order  of  the  day:  “The  statement.  .  .  does 
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not  take  into  account  certain  well-defined  aspects  of  the 
gospel;  it  seems  to  disregard  the  humanity  of  Jesus  and  ex¬ 
cludes  from  the  Una  Sancta  true  believers  who,  although  they 
acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  His  title  Son  of  God, 
are  unable  in  all  loyalty  to  express  their  faith  in  the  terms 
mentioned  and  so  ask  that  the  statement  of  membership  be 
broadened.”  This  motion  was  passed  by  fifteen  votes;  four 
votes  were  against  and  nineteen  abstained  from  voting.** 
Commenting  on  the  affair  Chretien  Evangelique  adds:  “One 
reason  so  many  abstained  may  have  been  the  fear  that  in 
restating  the  question  of  the  doctrinal  basis  of  admission  a 
Trinitarian  formula  might  replace  the  simple  definition,  ‘God 
and  Savior.*  ’* 

At  the  General  Assembly  of  French  Protestantism  during 
October  1948  Pastor  Marchal  of  Paris  raised  the  issue  of 
the  Councirs  doctrinal  basis  and  asked  its  revision.*'  Le 
Protestant,  the  liberal  journal  already  cited,  affirmed  in  an 
article  entitled  “What  Lies  behind  a  Formula?  or  False  Ecu- 
menicalism’* :  “The  discussion  aroused  by  the  doctrinal  state¬ 
ment  of  the  World  Council  proves  one  thing — equivocation 
continues.  ...  It  is  clear  that  a  statement  of  the  sort  that  we 
ourselves  would  propose  (that  is,  ‘Jesus  Christ  Lord  and 
Savior,  Son  of  God’),  which  has  the  advantage  of  saying 
nothing  unbiblical,  this  formula  would  have  certainly  elimi¬ 
nated  from  ecumenicalism  the  Orthodox  churches  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  Anglican  as  well.”  And  we  may  assuredly  add,  the 
Roman  Catholics  also.  Consequently,  in  order  to  win  the 
evangelicals,  the  Orthodox  and  the  Catholics  an  attractive 
doctrinal  basis  is  advanced —  “Jesus  Christ,  God  and  Savior,” 
but  in  order  to  keep  the  liberals  content  permission  is  given 
to  empty  the  statement  of  all  true  meaning. 

The  revision.  When  the  question  of  adopting  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  raised  in  official  session  an  English  delegate  spoke 
out,  expressing  his  reservations  concerning  the  doctrinal 
statement.  The  question  was  then  sent  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  where  the  Swiss  delegation  also  expressed  its 
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reservations  and  asked  that  the  statement  be  adopted  on  a 
provisional  basis,  leaving  the  churches  a  chance  to  further 
examine  the  question  before  making  a  final  decision  five  years 
later.  This  was  the  decision  finally  made  by  the  committee 
and  adopted  by  the  Assembly.  Thus  the  door  is  not  shut;  the 
text  of  the  doctrinal  statement  may  be  reviewed.** 

Free  interpretation.  Not  only  is  the  doctrinal  basis  open  to 
revision  but  it  may  be  freely  interpreted  even  now.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  attached  to  the  doctrinal  basis  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  World  Council ;  (a)  the  doctrinal  basis  is  not 
a  touchstone  by  which  one  may  judge  the  faith  of  the 
churches;  (b)  the  ecumenical  Council  is  not  concerned  with 
the  churches’  manner  of  interpreting  the  basis;  (c)  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  church  to  decide  whether  it  wishes  to 
collaborate  on  the  doctrinal  basis.  A  booklet  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Independent  English  Churches  has  the  following  comment 
on  this  statement:  “Very  little  intelligence  is  necessary  to 
understand  that  the  explanation  completely  annuls  the  doc¬ 
trinal  affirmation  of  Article  I  [of  the  constitution],  since  it 
declares  that  the  latter  is  not  a  touchstone  of  faith  and  that 
the  Council  is  not  concerned  as  to  its  interpretation.  This  is 
not,  however,  inconsistent.  Theological  looseness  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  spirit  of  the  entire  movement  and  should  not 
in  any  way  be  a  surprise.  But  no  one  should  ever  cite  the 
declaration  of  faith  as  evidence  that  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  is  truly  orthodox  from  a  doctrinal  standpoint.”**  Let  us 
notice  further  what  Visser’t  Hooft  himself  says  in  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Review  about  the  Council:  “Even  its  doctrinal  basis 
is  given  very  different  interpretations.”** 

In  conclusion,  here  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Schlink  of 
Tubingen :  “Mention  should  finally  be  made  of  the  dialectic  of 
the  theological  basis.  .  .  .  This  acceptance  [of  a  basis]  is  a 
common  faith  in  Christ,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  basis  is 
left  to  each  individual  church  (cf.  the  negotiations  of  the 
Swiss  Federation  of  Churches).  .  .  No  resolution  of  this  dia- 


10.10.48. 

**The  fForld  Council  of  Churches,  p.  4. 
**VoI.  I,  p.  281. 
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lectical  tension  was  reached  at  the  Assembly  in  Amsterdam. 
The  dialectical  tension  is  still  in  evidence;  in  fact,  it  makes 
itself  more  sharply  felt  than  before.”** 

It  is  clear  that  the  doctrinal  statement  of  the  Council 
seems  to  stand  for  something,  but  in  reality  it  means  nothing 
at  all  with  reference  to  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  We  confess  that  all  this  is  profoundly  disturbing.  We 
live  in  strange  times.  Men  who  are  poles  apart  use  the  same 
words,  giving  them  an  absolutely  opposite  meaning.  Think, 
for  example,  of  the  modern  use  of  the  words  liberty  and 
democracy.  The  word  unity  is  another  example.  As  another 
proof  consider  the  words  of  Frank  Buchman,  leader  of  the 
Moral  Rearmament  Movement  which  is  popular  in  certain 
religious  circles:  “Union  is  the  blessing  of  a  new  birth.  We 
have  lost  the  art  of  uniting  because  we  have  lost  the  secret 
of  change  and  new  birth.  Moral  Rearmament  is  the  true  way 
of  a  divinely  inspired  ideology  which  offers  to  all  the  means  of 
reuniting.  Catholics,  Jews,  Protestants,  Hindus,  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  Buddhists  and  Confucianists  all  discover  that  they 
can  walk  together  along  this  road.  They  are  raised  above 
their  differences  to  the  level  of  a  superior  ideology.”  The 
church  paper  of  Geneva,  Vie  Protestante,  adds  the  following 
comment  to  this  quotation :  “It  is  not  without  regret  that  we 
see  Mr.  Buchman  fall  into  a  distressing  confusion  in  spite  of 
his  good  intentions.”  But  what  can  one  think  of  the  ob¬ 
scurantism  which  permits  the  uniting  of  those  who  affirm, 
with  those  who  deny,  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  faith? 

p.  151. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  October-December  Number^  1950) 
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Journey  Into  Faith.  By  Eleanor  Ruggles.  W.  W.  Norton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  336  pp.  $4.00. 

The  long,  intense  struggle  of  John  Henry  Newman  before 
he  turned  from  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
has  been  told  by  many.  Few  probably  have  entered  into  the 
struggle  with  Newman  as  has  the  author  of  this  exceptional 
book.  Although  she  writes  objectively  with  hardly  a  trace  of 
bias,  nevertheless  the  subjective  element  is  there,  and  one 
both  rejoices  and  suffers  with  Newman  during  those  days 
when  torn  by  indecision  he  faced  his  supreme  decision.  Our 
author  makes  us  aware  at  all  times  of  Newman’s  steady  trend 
towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  yet  one  is  allowed  as 
well  to  see  his  initial  revolt  against  its  teachings  and  errors. 

This  work  will  win  a  tolerant  and  sympathetic  attitude 
for  Newman  from  the  reader.  Yet,  to  the  Bible-believing 
Christian,  Newman’s  tragic  decision  will  show  the  utter  folly 
of  trying  to  solve  spiritual  problems  without  the  aid  of  the 
Word  of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  author  makes  it  plain  that  Newman’s  decision  was 
predicated  solely  upon  the  logical  and  rational  assumption 
that,  if  there  is  only  one  holy  catholic  church  and  communion 
of  saints,  then  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  that  church 
because  of  historical  precedence.  Once  he  was  convinced  of 
this,  there  was  no  other  step  he  could  take  except  to  unite 
himself  with  that  church.  At  no  time  did  the  teachings  of 
the  Word  of  God  influence  his  decision.  This  work  is  well 
worth  reading,  therefore,  as  revelation  of  a  notable  modern. 

The  Temple  of  the  Spirit.  By  Francis  Meehan.  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton,  New  York.  183  pp.  $2.50. 

Following  forty  years  of  teaching,  our  author  has  turned 
to  writing,  especially  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  In  handling 
the  things  of  the  spirit  in  this  well-written  volume,  he  is  not 
speaking  of  things  Biblical.  Rather,  he  engagingly  discusses 
the  spiritual  life  on  a  philosophical  basis.  A  quotation  from 
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his  foreword  will  suffice  both  to  define  what  he  means  by  the 
spiritual  life  and  also  to  indicate  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the 
book.  “I  have  used  the  term  spiritual  in  its  widest  meaning; 
it  includes  all  non-material  values.  I  am  far  from  maintaining 
that  all  spiritual  values  are  of  equal  importance.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  religion,  literature,  the  arts  and  philosophy,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  non-material  nature,  content  and  scope,  have 
certain  elements  in  common.” 

This  volume  will  have  little  value  for  the  Christian.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  non-Christians  often  substitute  the  teachings  of 
this  type  of  literature  for  the  real  spiritual  life  which  is 
found  only  in  Christ. 

William  Sanford  LaSor 

The  Archaeology  of  Palestine  :  a  Survey  of  the 
Ancient  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  Holy  Land. 
By  William  Foxwell  Albright.  Penguin  Books,  Harmonds- 
worth,  Middlesex  (^Pelican  Books,  A199).  271  pp.  2s,  6d. 
My  reaction,  upon  finishing  this  book,  was  that  I  had 
never  before  seen  such  quality  and  quantity  in  a  book  priced 
so  low.  Later  reflection  made  me  wonder  whether  I  had  been 
over-generous,  but  I  find  that  others  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  After  having  read  it  through  twice,  and  worked 
on  portions  of  it  repeatedly,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  this  hook  should  he  required  reading  for  every  minister 
and  Bihle  teacher. 

Dr.  Albright  needs  no  introduction  as  an  archaeologist 
and  Semitist.  His  publications  exceed  500  books,  learned 
articles,  and  reviews,  and  his  honors  exceed  those  of  any 
other  man  in  his  field  (to  my  knowledge).  In  this  work,  he 
has  given  us  in  a  very  compact  form  an  up-to-date  and  au¬ 
thoritative  account  of  the  Archaeology  of  Palestine,  particu¬ 
larly  summarizing  the  work  during  the  past  two  decades. 

He  describes  graphically  how  Palestinian  mounds  are 
excavated.  He  gives  a  rapid  survey  of  Palestine  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  ages  from  the  Chalcolithic  to  the  Iron,  and  in  Graeco- 
Roman  times.  He  discusses  the  peoples,  the  languages,  the 
literature  and  writing,  and  the  daily  life.  Then  he  applies 
the  conclusions  to  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  study. 

There  are  63  illustrations  carefully  spaced  throughout  the 
bock  which  add  visual  concept  to  the  material,  and  a  9  page 
index  makes  the  work  usable  for  constant  reference. 

Chapter  3,  on  Prehistoric  Palestine,  covers  a  vast  amount 
of  material  and  goes  into  specialties  in  a  way  which  makes 
it  bewildering  to  a  beginner.  Pottery  styles  are  discussed  in 
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the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  (on  the  Chalcolithic,  Early-, 
Middle-,  and  Late-Bronze  Ages),  but  all  the  same  the  person 
who  has  not  worked  with  pottery  in  the  field  will  probably 
have  difficulty  in  grasping  the  implications.  Likewise  some 
of  the  illustrative  material  will  be  useless  to  the  average 
reader.  Still,  these  are  minor  matters  that  are  mentioned 
only  because  I  have  found  that  some  readers  have  become 
discouraged  by  these  portions  of  the  book.  Certainly  the 
material  that  will  be  usable  by  the  average  reader  will  far 
outweigh  the  material  that  must  be  left  for  the  person  initi¬ 
ated  in  the  subject. 

Dr.  Albright  concludes  that  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Patriarchal  Age  of  the  Bible,  and  ventures 
the  opinion  that  Abraham’s  migration  may  be  placed  in  the 
20th  or  19th  century,  and  Jacob’s  migration  into  Egypt  in 
the  18th,  or  more  likely  the  17th,  century  in  connection  with 
the  Hyksos  movement  (p.  83).  This  represents  a  distinct 
change  from  his  previously  published  views,  which  reminds 
us  once  more  that  if  we  are  going  “to  quote  Albright”  we 
must  keep  up  with  Albright !  He  also  confirms  the  Solomonic 
date  of  the  constructions  at  Megiddo  (pp.  125-26).  Concern¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  the  Exile,  he  shows  that  the  results  uni¬ 
formly  and  conclusively  demonstrate  a  widespread  destruc¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  (B.C.),  some  cities 
never  again  occupied.  “There  is  not  a  single  known  case 
where  a  town  in  Judah  proper  was  continuously  occupied 
through  the  exilic  period”  (p.  142). 

Material  on  the  development  of  writing  and  literature  is 
of  primary  importance.  Dr.  Albright  shows  that  there  were 
probably  pictographic  experiments  in  Palestine  and  Syria 
toward  the  close  of  the  3000’s  (p.  186).  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  2000’s,  there  was  a  new  script  of  syllabic  character 
(p.  186).  Two  other  scripts  were  known  to  have  been  indi¬ 
genous  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  namely,  the  cuneiform  alpha¬ 
bet  of  Ugarit  and  the  linear  alphabet  of  Phoenicia  (p.  187). 
Thus,  the  Canaanites  of  the  late  Bronze  Age  “were  familiar 
with  at  least  four,  probably  five  systems  of  writing”  p.  101).' 
On  p.  189  Dr.  Albright  mentions  “the  successful  decipher¬ 
ment”  of  the  Serabit  el-Khadem  inscription,  but  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  this  decipherment  is  still  in  a  very  unsat- 


^Pictographic  writing  uses  pictures  to  convey  ideas.  In  syllabic  writing 
each  character  represents  a  syllable,  whereas  two  or  more  characters 
are  necessary  in  alphabetic  writing  to  represent  the  same  syllable. 
Cuneiform  writing  is  ‘wedge-shape’  and  is  made  by  pressing  a  sharp¬ 
ened  stylus  in  moist  clay.  Linear  writing  is  done  by  drawing  lines  (by 
a  reed  or  pen)  to  form  the  characters. 
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isfactory  condition.  In  the  table  of  alphabets,  p.  192,  I  would 
disagree  with  some  of  the  equations.  Two  distinct  characters 
appear  for  d  and  z  in  South  Arabic  (none  is  shown  in  the 
table),  and  a  separate  character  appears  for  t,  distinct  from 
that  used  for  s  in  the  same  language.  While  all  scholars  will 
not  agree,  I  would  put  the  South  Arabic  character  listed  for 
s  and  the  character  listed  for  s  in  exactly  the  reverse  posi¬ 
tions,  with  a  third  sibilant  (not  shown)  for  s,  equivalent  with 
Hebrew  samekh.' 

Dr.  Albright  reminds  us  once  again  that  the  discovery  of 
Ugaritic  literature  is  compelling  a  drastic  revision  of  the 
scholarly  theories  of  the  dating  of  Hebrew  literature  (p. 
197).  At  the  same  time,  it  helps  to  clarify  some  of  the  ob¬ 
scure  words  and  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Albright 
might  also  have  mentioned  that  it  will  have  to  cause  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  so-called  metrical  editions  of  Scripture.’ 

Pre-exilic  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  stand  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  post-exilic  inscriptions,  all  of  which  were  in  Ara¬ 
maic.  The  Egyptian  Aramaic  papyri  are  similar  in  linguistic 
features  to  Ezra’s  and  Daniel’s  Aramaic  portions  (though 
Albright  says  the  grammatical  details  and  Greek  loan-words 
indicate  a  later  date  for  Daniel,  p.  221).  Other  statements 
of  importance  to  Old  Testament  studies  are:  “It  is,  accord¬ 
ingly,  sheer  hypercriticism  to  deny  the  substantially  Mosaic 
character  of  the  Pentateuchal  tradition”  (p.  224) ;  “There 
is  thus  no  longer  any  reason  to  refuse  a  Davidic  date  for 
such  Psalms”;  “.  .  .  The  assumption  that  there  are  Macca- 
bean  Psalms,  dating  from  the  second  or  early  first  century 
B.C.,  has  become  almost  incredible”  (p.  226) ;  “Biblical  his¬ 
torical  data  are  accurate  to  an  extent  far  surpassing  the 
ideas  of  any  modern  critical  students  .  .  .”  (p.  229).  He  as¬ 
serts  that  much  of  Proverbs  belongs  to  pre-exilic  times  (p. 
226),  and  points  out  that  “there  is  no  longer  the  slightest 
valid  reason  for  dating  the  Song  of  Miriam  after  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  B.c.”  (p.  233). 

Significant  conclusions  for  New  Testament  scholarship 
include:  “Archaelogical  evidence  .  .  .  does  not  support  the 
view  that  the  Gospels  were  written  in  Aramaic.  .  .  .  Other 
evidence  makes  it  increasingly  probable  that  the  Aramaic 


*This  material  is  covered  in  extenso  in  my  unpublished  dissertation  on 
Semitic  Phonemes,  with  Special  Reference  to  Ugaritic,  and  in  the  Light 
of  the  Egyptian  Evidence  (1949),  on  hie  in  the  library  of  the  Dropsie 
College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning. 

*Cf.  Douglas  Young,  “Semitic  Metrics  and  the  Ugaritic  Evidence,’*  in 
The  Bible  Today,  Vol.  42,  No.  5,  pp.  ISOff. 
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element  in  the  Gospels  comes  from  the  translation  of  orally 
transmitted  documents  .  .  (p.  203)  ;*  “Archaeological  data 

already  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice  against  the  vagaries 
of  radical  form-criticism  according  to  Dibelius,  and  even 
more  decisively  against  the  extreme  views  of  some  of  his 
followers”  (p.  243) ;  “In  the  following  paragraphs  we  shall 
give  some  miscellaneous  illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of  local 
colouring  in  John,  which  clearly  indicates  that  these  tradi¬ 
tions  were  put  into  substantially  their  extant  form  before 
A.D.  66-70”  (p.  244). 

Dr.  Albright’s  concluding  statement  should  be  carefully 
studied:  “Though  archaeology  can  thus  clarify  the  history 
and  geography  of  ancient  Palestine,  it  cannot  explain  the 
basic  miracle  of  Israel’s  faith,  which  remains  a  unique  fac¬ 
tor  in  world  history.  But  archaeology  can  help  enormously 
in  making  the  miracle  rationally  plausible  to  an  intelligent 
person  whose  vision  is  not  shortened  by  a  materialistic  world¬ 
view.  It  can  also  show  the  absurdity  of  extreme  sectarian 
positions,  from  the  once  reputable  doctrine  of  verbal  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Scripture*  to  the  weird  vagaries  of  believers  in  the 
divinatory  properties  of  numbers,  measurements,  and  alleged 
biblical  ciphers.  ...  To  one  who  believes  in  the  historical 
mission  of  Palestine,  its  archaeology  possesses  a  value  which 
raises  it  far  above  the  level  of  the  artifacts  with  which  it 
must  constantly  deal,  into  a  region  where  history  and  theol¬ 
ogy  share  a  common  faith  in  the  eternal  realities  of  exist¬ 
ence”  (p.  256). 

Certainly  this  book  deserves  the  careful  reading  of  any¬ 
one  who  is  dealing  with  the  Bible  in  any  public  position.  No 
one  should  make  statements  concerning  accuracies  or  inac¬ 
curacies  of  the  Bible  unless  he  is  aware  of  the  latest  dis¬ 
coveries — and  this  book  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Once  again  Dr.  Albright  has  put  us  in  his  debt. 

Pasadena,  California 


‘Albright’s  statement,  “There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  real 
eclipse  of  Aramaic  during  the  period  of  the  Seleucid  Empire  (312  B.C. 
to  the  early  first  century  B.C.),  since  scarcely  a  single  Aramaic  in¬ 
scription  from  this  period  has  been  discovered  .  .  should,  it  seems 
to  me,  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  dating  of 
Daniel,  usually  set  by  critics  c.  168  B.C., — right  in  the  middle  of  the 
period  when  Aramaic  is  in  eclipse! 

‘Bibliotheca  Sacra  here  takes  exception  to  the  learned  professor  of  Johns 
Hopkins.  It  will  not  surrender  belief  in  verbal  inspiration. 
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Gleason  L.  Archer,  Jr. 

Arabic  for  Beginners.  By  Edward  J.  Young.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 

mans,  Grand  Rapids.  $5.00. 

Young,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Westminster  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  brings  to  his  task  a  splendid  equipment 
in  Semitics  and  the  reverent  viewpoint  of  one  who  has  been 
drawn  to  this  field  by  a  love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of 
all  that  may  help  to  elucidate  them.  Occasionally  he  indicates 
Hebrew  cognates  which  are  of  help  to  the  student  who  comes 
to  the  study  of  Arabic  with  a  Hebrew  background.  Perhaps 
more  could  have  been  done  along  this  line,  with  a  few  re¬ 
marks  explaining  the  consonantal  correspondences  between 
the  two  languages.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  those  who 
take  up  classical  Arabic  in  this  country  have  had  previous 
training  in  Hebrew,  this  is  an  advantage  which  might  well 
be  exploited  by  an  introductory  grammar. 

As  Dr.  Young  explains  in  his  short  preface,  the  book  is 
intended  for  beginners  only,  and  by  no  means  attempts  to 
embrace  the  complexities  or  refinements  of  grammar  which 
would  concern  more  advanced  students.  The  essential  ele¬ 
ments  are  lucidly  presented  in  a  series  of  forty  lessons,  with 
simple,  adequately  illustrated  definitions  and  rules.  The 
method  pursued  is  the  sound,  traditional  grammatical  method, 
according  to  which  the  student  passes  from  the  simplest 
principles  of  morphology  and  syntax  to  the  more  complex, 
rather  than  the  inductive  method  now  in  vogue.  In  general 
there  are  few  innovations  in  the  manner  of  presentation, 
except  for  the  elimination  of  non-essential  details.  In  the 
earlier  lessons  the  customery  school-book  type  of  sentences 
is  resorted  to,  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  grammatical 
points  just  discussed  rather  than  with  a  view  to  naturalness. 
But  as  soon  as  he  can  dispense  with  this  device,  at  Lesson 
18,  he  contents  himself  with  isolated  verb-forms  for  parsing, 
and  then  provides  reading  selections  from  the  Koran.  These 
selections  are  all  taken  from  Sura  Seven,  and  follow  along 
consecutively,  providing  the  beginner  with  Mohammed’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  story  of  Moses  and  the  Exodus.  Of  course  the 
necessary  notes  are  provided  which  explain  grammatical 
matters  not  yet  taken  up,  but  which  occur  in  the  text.  From 
Lesson  30  onward,  the  reading  selections  are  from  a  fabu¬ 
lous  account  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  by  Tha’labi. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  found  in  the  passages  set 
for  composition.  Beginning  with  Lesson  21,  short  fables  are 
given  in  English  for  retranslation  into  Arabic,  first  in  idio¬ 
matic  English,  then  in  translation-English.  The  Arabic  origi- 
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nal  is  printed  in  the  appendix,  so  that  the  student  may  com¬ 
pare  his  efforts  with  the  ideal  towards  which  he  is  striving. 
A  further  innovation  is  the  inclusion  of  short  passages  in 
unpointed  Arabic,  in  order  to  accustom  the  beginner  to  read¬ 
ing  Arabic  as  it  is  usually  written.  In  the  earlier  stages  this 
may  be  of  doubtful  pedagogic  value,  since  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  morphology  and  inflexions  is  necessary  in  any  event 
to  read  unpointed  Arabic.  This  knowledge  may  as  well  be 
acquired  from  a  grammar  which  is  entirely  pointed,  as  from 
one  which  is  partially  unpointed. 

One  happy  little  surprise  is  tucked  away  in  an  empty 
corner  of  the  appendix:  a  short  prayer  of  praise  in  Arabic, 
amounting  to  a  Christian  counterpart  to  the  Fatiha  of  the 
Koran:  “In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Praise  to  God  who  hath  redeemed  us  by  the 
blood  of  His  noble  Son,  the  only  redeemer  of  God’s  elect,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  from  all  eternity  the  Son  of 
God,  etc.” 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  book  is  found  in  its  typography. 
It  is  paper-bound  and  multilithed,  to  begin  with,  and  includes 
also  much  hand-written  matter.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Young 
does  not  number  calligraphy  among  his  talents,  and  his 
Arabic  hand  is  regrettably  rugged  and  difficult  to  make  out. 
It  would  have  been  so  much  better  if  a  varityper  had  been 
employed,  so  that  good  clear  Arabic  might  have  been  provided 
for  the  unpractised  eye  of  the  beginner.  Even  some  of  the 
material  that  might  have  been  done  on  an  English  type¬ 
writer  has  been  printed  by  hand.  Errors  or  omissions  have 
been  corrected  by  mere  handwriting,  and  there  are  besides 
a  good  many  errors  which  have  not  been  corrected  and 
which  would  greatly  confuse  the  beginner.  The  result  is  a 
most  discouraging  format  for  the  student  to  cope  with.  For 
a  production  of  this  sort  the  price  seems  a  bit  excessive.  The 
merits  for  the  general  scheme  and  manner  of  presentation 
are  such  that  they  deserve  a  much  more  attractive  typo¬ 
graphical  treatment.  Perhaps  a  second  edition  will  come  out 
before  too  long,  embodying  these  improvements. 

Pasadena,  California 


Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

Bildungslehre.  Umrisse  eines  christlichen  Humanismus. 
Von  Konrad  Zeller.  Zwingli-Verlag,  Zurich.  372  pp.  Sw. 
fr.  16. 

Christian  humanism,  like  Biblical  humanism  but  on  a 
broader  basis,  is  a  subject  that  interests  theologians  and 
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psychologists  and  becomes  of  practical  value  for  educators. 
He  who  studies  God  must  also  study  man,  the  greatest  of 
His  creatures.  The  author  accepts  the  revelation  of  God  as 
containing  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  matter  from 
the  divine  viewpoint,  but  also  the  minutiae  of  the  individual 
man  as  well.  This  does  not  prevent  him,  however,  from  ex¬ 
amining  all  the  contributions  of  the  various  departments  of 
learning  for  what  light  they  may  throw  on  the  subject. 

To  understand  man  better  is  to  understand  those  func¬ 
tions  of  man’s  nature  and  the  means  God  has  used  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  his  being.  Worship — involving  the  “seelische  Seite” 
and  the  “geistige  Seite”— can  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
psychological  understanding  of  man’s  make-up.  The  impact 
of  the  Gospel  upon  him  is  only  understood  fully  when  this 
impact  is  broken  down  into  its  component  parts  and  exam- 
in^  as  it  affects  the  various  strands  of  man’s  being. 

The  author  has  for  25  years  been  director  of  the  Lehrer- 
seminar  in  Zurich,  and  has  always  kept  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  theoretical  investigations  in  mind.  Nearly  a 
hundred  pages  are  given  over  at  the  end  of  the  book  to  sup¬ 
plements  and  observations.  One  quotation  deserves  mention, 
as  indicating  the  author's  viewpoint  in  this  study :  “Gott  und 
immer  Gott  ist  es,  der  handelt.  Der  Mensch  aber  ist  Geschopf 
und  nicht  Schopfer,  Gefiihrter  und  nicht  Fiihrer.  Nur  seinen 
Untergang  fiihrt  er  selbst  herbei.  Seine  Rettung  aber  ist 
Gottes  alleinige,  gnadige  Tat”  (p.  199). 

ZwiNGLi,  DER  Theologe.  III.  Teil.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  theol. 

Rudolf  Pfister.  Zwingli-Verlag,  Zurich.  364  pp.  Sw.fr.  12. 

Although  no.  11  of  the  Zwingli  Hauptschriften  series,  this 
is  the  sixth  to  be  published.  The  books  are  beautifully  printed, 
handy  in  size,  and  bound  with  ribbon  marker.  In  this  volume 
are  collected  essays  on  baptism,  the  Lord’s  supper,  exposition 
of  faith  and  Christian  faith.  The  two  former  are  given  in 
their  original  early  High  German  spelling,  with  footnotes 
giving  the  modern  equivalents  where  necessary.  The  two  lat¬ 
ter  are  German  translations  of  the  original  Latin  essays, 
Fidei  Ratio  and  Expositio  Fidei. 

Students  of  the  Reformer  will  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Zwingli-Verlag  for  bringing  out  these  studies  for  convenient 
use.  In  these  days  when  there  is  renewed  emphasis  on  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  Zwingli,  who  himself  went  far  toward 
being  a  Biblical  theologian,  will  be  studied  with  renewed 
interest. 


Pasadena,  California 


